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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 























PROPAGANDA AS AN INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


by Ralph Block 


Two successive “world” wars in the first half 
of the twentieth century progressively uprooted 
traditional ideas of government and polity, 
changed international boundaries, and supplanted 
ruling castes. Widespread political and technical 
transformations began to take place which vitally 
affected the two-ocean isolation of continental 
United States. World War I modified the interna- 
tional power balance ; World War II destroyed it. 
In its wake, it left a vacuum into which the United 
States, on behalf of its security, has had to extend 
itself. The United States international informa- 
tional and educational exchange programs, estab- 
lished by statute in the Department of State in 
1948, are an agency of this extension." 


Developing a Propaganda Program in Peacetime 


The Soviet Union, which was transformed visi- 
bly in 1946 from a suspicious ally to an ideological 
and political enemy is competing in the postwar 
period with the United States in world areas of 
political and social displacement and distintegra- 
tion. 


*Permanent statutory authorization for the Secretary 
of State “to provide for the preparation, and dissemina- 
tion abroad of information about the U.S., its people, and 
its policies, through press, publications, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and other information media and through informa- 
tion centers and instructors abroad,” was embodied in 
Public Law 402, the “U.S. Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948.” The Congress declared the objec- 
tives of the law to be “to enable the Government of the 
U.S. to promote a better understanding of the U.S. in other 
countries, and to increase mutual understanding between 
the people of the U.S. and the people of other countries ;” 
information about the U.S., its peoples and policies, and an 
educational exchange service to cooperate with other 
nations, were stated as the means by which these objectives 
are to be attained. 
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By the trend of world events, rather than by 
design, the United States emerged from war in a 
position of power and authority. That position 
made unavoidable its assumption of responsibility 
in its own defense for the survival of the concepts 
fundamental to Western civilization. The United 
States Government, therefore, could not longer 
forego in a de facto peace what it had previously 
used only in time of war—a foreign information 
instrument, utilized in the broadest way, in con- 
cert with political and economic measures, to as- 
sure the attainment of its foreign policy objectives. 
Of these, the continued security of the United 
States is an over-all purpose. 

Behind the somewhat general terms of the 
enabling act was the intention to extend the ideas 
and concepts inherent in the United States consti- 
tutional and traditional democracy among other 
peoples as a general process. Thus, a correct un- 
derstanding and the true facts would supplant 
vague or incorrect understanding and intentional 
distortions; and other people and governments 
would be influenced by true understanding to 
think and act in ways conducive to acceptance of 
United States standards and interaction with 
them. There was no conflict here with the tradi- 
tional American reluctance to engage in foreign 
“propaganda.” 

As an instrument of foreign policy, the United 
States foreign information-exchange enterprise 
was bound to become more than a mechanism of 
transmission. A kind of osmosis has entered into 
the function, by which the programs projecting 
the substance of American life have had to absorb 
in their processes the essential character of what 
they are interpreting. They contain implicitly in 
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their procedures those elements which differentiate 
United States democratic practice from social- 
political concepts and practice under the forms of 
absolutism. A belief that the truth will make 
men free governs their action. 

Crystallization of isolated principles and meth- 
ods of persuasion, as they have appeared in his- 
torical instances, into an organized expedient to 
influence populations in a particular direction is 
a phenomenon of modern societies. 

Propaganda, in its general sense of the propa- 
gation of an idea, found a ready-made arena in 
conditions created by the industrial revolution— 
its development of magnitudes, contraction of dis- 
tances by means of technical invention, great 
urban concentrations, and socio-politica] crystalli- 
zation of cultures. As propaganda became a 
weapon in war, it consolidated its a priori plan- 
ning functions and was transformed into a pre- 
determined assault on conscious and unconscious 
group factors as embodied in symbolisms and 
language. Regularity of impact became a pri- 
mary rule of successful propaganda, and coherent 
organization to guarantee regularity became an 
essential element. 

After the Department of State’s inheritance of 
the skeleton machinery of the Office of War In- 
formation in 1945 was legalized by statute in 1948, 
it was seen that although much had been learned 
about the propaganda function in war, much re- 
mained to be discovered about the mission and 
execution of United States propaganda in an un- 
easy peace. Was “a better understanding of the 
United States in other countries” and “mutual 
understanding” to be promoted chiefly by the il- 
lustration and exposition abroad of American 
benefits and virtues—“the American showcase”? 
Was the United States to embark only on a 
dignified dissemination of information in an in- 
ternational atmosphere surcharged with misun- 
derstanding, villification, and falsehood about 
United States purposes and institutions? 

These questions needed more than theoretical 
answers—the pressure of world events required a 
response taking into account the full scale of the 
American spirit, its hardy realism along with its 
fundamental morality and its idealism. 


Aims of U.S. Propaganda 
The final aims of United States foreign policy 


and of United States supporting propaganda, in 
its sense of the propagation of a faith in what 
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the United States stands for, are identical. 
Nevertheless, a difference exists between the cate- 
gorical objectives of United States foreign policy, 
as expressed in measures such as the Marshall Plan 
and related measures, and the practical working 
objectives of United States propaganda. 

United States foreign policy aims to assure the 
security of American free institutions and liberal 
tradition to assist in the development and survival 
of similar forces elsewhere and to promote condi- 
tions of international stability, freedom, and polit- 
ical evolution likely to contribute toward that 
security. The technical objectives of the United 
States foreign information and educational ex- 
change programs complement these aims. 

By its very nature, propaganda cannot operate 
independently of a policy threshold ; policy is both 
the gun mount and the missile; propaganda, the 
propeling explosive element. It can prepare the 
way for substantive national policy, can assist in 
the qualitative formulation and statement of 
policy to insure an understanding reception, can 
act to ameliorate the intellectual climate in which 
political policy is enunciated and has to act; but, 
in any final effectiveness, propaganda must have 
substantial purposes to work on. It is meaningless 
in a policy vacuum. In this respect, the North 
Atlantic Treaty is a branch of national policy ; the 
illumination abroad of American character, its 
integrity of purpose and power to fulfill its obli- 
gations are accompanying propaganda objectives. 
If propaganda situations arise in which the credit 
of the United States suffers by the lack of a polit- 
ical instrument to which propaganda can supply 
motive power, it is the responsibility of propa- 
gandists to point up the omission. 

Contrary to the public assumption that official 
propagandists are dashing cavaliers engaged in 
verbal combat with similar adversaries, United 
States Government propaganda is an organized 
function. It speaks through organized media; it 
coordinates with United States foreign policy and 
related events; it is familiar with the ethnic, polit- 
ical, and social characteristics of global areas; 
and it recognizes the cultural values of other peo- 
ples. The function of propaganda also includes 
an intensive knowledge and understanding of the 
history, people, and institutions of the United 
States. 

Accordingly, the processes by which decisions of 
propaganda policy, arising out of national policy 
and developing events, are arrived at are not acci- 
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dental. Similarly the application of propaganda 
policy by field operators must be based upon 
equally organic considerations. In his mission, the 
United States propagandist must be prepared to 
recognize and to deal effectively with facts in the 
foreign world which are undesirable from the 
standpoint of United States security or which, on 
the other hand, may be fostered as beneficial to 
United States security. 

Ignorance about the United States is a fertile 
soil for the accumulation of grotesque stereotypes 
and extravagant distortions of American life and 
casually developed misconceptions and doubt of 
United States motives which would be damaging 
even in a world in which no Communist aggressor 
existed. 

The fundamentals of the political and social 
life of the United States are not easily under- 
stood by many foreign peoples who for centuries 
have existed under social and political forms 
which bear little resemblance to a free demo- 
cratic life as we know it or have come only lately 
in the moments of history to similar concepts. 
Communist propaganda has taken quick advan- 
tage for its own purposes of this lack of under- 
standing; even the term “democracy,” with its 
powerful historical connotations, has been taken 
over and its meaning perverted for Communist 
use. 


Defense Against Communist Propaganda 


The Communist offensive draws added strength 
from these misconceptions ; misunderstanding and 
falsification are further stimulated in a highly 
organized attack upon every aspect of American 
life and of the intellectual and economic commerce 
between the United States and other nations. In 
this attack, Moscow has developed a formula of 
“news” propaganda, which is neither new nor news 
but which directly reflects the philosophy of the 
end justifying the means. The formula is fiction 
written and spoken under the guise of fact, em- 
ploying trained and experienced craftsmen in the 
sphere of the imagination. Defense against this 
attack requires much more than a showcase treat- 
ment of the United States ; it requires a well-organ- 
ized positive program, exposing the juggling of 
ideas and language of the Moscow propagandist 
and utilizing the disposable media in all the ways 
which may be conducive to receptive understand- 
ing abroad. On the one hand, it must illuminate 
United States purposes; on the other, it must pene- 
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trate and expose false ideas about the United States 
and about the world at large, those which are inten- 
tionally propagated and those stereotypes which 
arise from ignorance. As such, it cannot be pas- 
sive. Its impact must have continuity and, within 
the confines of clearly understood psychological 
laws of propaganda technique, it must be militant. 
Above all, as opposed to the improvisations of 
hostile attack, it must be considered, factual in 
content and must build cumulatively for long-run 
credibility. 

Credibility can be attained not only by sincerity 
of purpose and honesty of method but also by com- 
municating sincerity and honesty through psycho- 
logically sound methods which will elicit under- 
standing. The propagandist cannot forget that 
his objective is more than a substitution of bad 
concepts with good ones; his ends will be best 
served by creation of a permanent atmosphere of 
good will and understanding, motivating other 
people and their governments to act in consonance 
with United States purposes. 

The most important Soviet weapon, more im- 
portant than its atomic weapon, is the vast illusion, 
fortified by an equally vast body of dogma, which 
Soviet imperial communism spreads through its 
world-wide machinery. The latent idealism of 
peoples everywhere is the target of an ideological 
fabrication about the humanitarian objectives of 
Soviet communism unmatched even by the propa- 
ganda of Hitler or Goebels. The penetration and 
collapse of this illusion, with its Machiavellian dis- 
tortion of moral ideas, is a major mission of United 
States propaganda; to make clear its hidden ag- 
gressive designs against humanity and the system 
of human slavery which lies concealed behind its 
promises is a fundamental purpose. 

To be effective against this mass attack on the 
foundations of Western cultures, one must do more 
than present life in the United States as an exam- 
ple of evolving democracy. The illustration in its 
many forms has its place and is important. But, 
behind it, is an idea—an ideology in the sense of a 
set of beliefs in self-government and its corol- 
laries—which is of first importance if foreign peo- 
ples are to be influenced through their reason and 
their convictions against the false promises of 
Soviet communism. 

Under the conditions of the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, it would be naive to believe that opposing 
propagandists are sincere servers of a cause and 
that one purpose of United States propaganda is 
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to convince them of anything. The propaganda 
battle cannot be reduced to the proportion of a 
game between opposing teams. To be drawn into 
a battle of words is not merely wasteful, it is a con- 
fession of weakness. Propaganda advance does 
not lie in confuting the opposition propagandist 
but in persuading the audience, and confronting 
the power psychosis of its rulers with hard 
realities. 


Techniques in Spreading U.S. Ideas 


Few Americans will be able to agree entirely 
on the essential meaning of American life, the 
set of beliefs which underlie life in the United 
States; indeed, this independence of individual 
judgment is itself an aspect of a fundamental 
trait. Yet a common denominator can be found 
in the body of American thought and action as 
exemplified in our history and legislative-judicial 
determinations. 

The Count de Tocqueville, who saw the United 
States in the 1830’s, drew attention to our instinct 
to act in groups, form committees; in the light of 
later events, this instinct has become a basic char- 
acteristic of the American wish to arrive by dis- 
cussion at agreement and uniform judgments. It 
is the democratic process in full play, in which 
the highly developed individualism of a people 
who had to make habitable a continent finds reso- 
lution in action for the common good. 

American self-reliance became “collective in- 
dividualism a togetherness of several 
and not the isolation of one.” But, within this 
spirit, at once self-reliant and cooperative, lie 
those ethical value of democracy which were first 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
which fortify Americans in their continuing 
adventure. 

So intimately connected with it as to appear to 
grow out of it is the American instinct for the 
dignity of the individual human life. At this 
point, in this atmosphere of liberty and respect 
for the person—of liberty within law—the United 
States fronts the peoples of the world who are 
under the heavy pressure of the monolithic state. 
The “give” in the American social and political 
system, like the “give”—as opposed to rigidity— 
in any successful mechanism, and as opposed to 
the static rigidity of a totalitarian state, continues 
to free the self-generating energy of Americans 
toward building a progressively better world. 

To express this faith in the avenues and channels 
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of the United States foreign information and 
educational exchange service requires more than 
an informed knowledge of the skills and techniques 
of propaganda. The character of the propa- 
gandist—and this is especially true in operations 
abroad—has a direct relation to the effectiveness 
of what the propagandist has to say. The men 
and women who are engaged in the foreign infor- 
mation and exchange service will fulfill the re- 
quirements of these purposes in the deepest sense 
only if they themselves have a clear understanding 
of and belief in the essential meaning of the Amer- 
ican society—its history, its ideals, and its aspira- 
tions. They must have an assured belief that the 
American scheme of living, its underlying empha- 
sis toward continuing human betterment, contains 
a satisfactory principle by which the immense 
range of global problems can be practically 
resolved. 

The United States propagandist must avoid per- 
mitting himself to be driven into a position of 
apology for any incompletion in the evolving 
United States society. He must be prepared to 
meet not only the broadside of Communist attack 
but also the criticism of friendly peoples who, 
through ignorance, the inertia of provincialism, 
or a fundamental difference of concept, question 
the American free enterprise system or any factual 
demonstrations of our attitude toward the prob- 
lems of race and labor. The competitive nature 
of American life is directly related to our funda- 
mental philosophy about the individual person. 

Co-equal with the individual’s right to exist 
as such is the American regard for his opportunity 
to compete. As American society has become 
more complex, both the individual and his oppor- 
tunity have had to respond to regulation by law 
in order to equalize liberty to act and the area 
of opportunity in which action becomes possible. 
Under criticism, it is not the time lags in the 
American society that should be stressed, but the 
regulatory safeguards to unlimited competition 
and the statutory and legal decisions which under 
social impetus continuously press on to substitute 
fulfillment for the incompletions of an evolving 
democratic society. 

The competitive factor in the American scheme 
contains an enduring stimulus to new techniques 
in living and differentiates us from the frozen mold 
of monolithic societies. Social and economic ex- 
periment on a stable time enduring foundation 
is the sign of a living social organism. Every 
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effort must be made by the propagandist to keep 
informed of and to exhibit the relation of our 
social and political system and its traditional 
underlying democratic concepts to the develop- 
ment of our economic order, its benefits, and its 
controls. 

Without invalidating the principle of objec- 
tivity, the United States propagandist is always 
concerned with selectivity. Whether it is a 
formal process or subconscious and intuitive, he 
is always asking, “What do I intend to impart? 
To whom am I talking?” His selection of facts 
will be governed largely by the answers to these 
questions. His propaganda approach in each par- 
ticular instance will be incomplete until he has 
also selected his primary carrier and the psycho- 
logical means he intends to use. Soviet propa- 
ganda for 2 years has tried to “commit” the United 
States in the eyes of the world to the role of a 
war-intentioned power. Conversely, the responsi- 
bility of the United States propagandist is to tag 
the Soviet power indelibly with the phantom 
“peace” behind which it exerts all the instruments 
of tyranny and force. The disparity between 
Soviet statement and action must continuously be 
exposed. 

The principle of “committing” an adversary in 
the world’s eyes to more than he can or will ac- 
complish is always an effective propaganda instru- 
ment. In addition, the United States propagan- 
dist must remember that, aside from his assumed 
target, he has an eavesdropping audience—often 
the most important one, 

The transmission of understanding from one 
people to another can be carried out only across 
the bridge of whatever understanding already 
exists between them. To portray the major sig- 
nificant aspects of American life is not enough; 
these can be effectively interpreted and under- 
standing be inculcated only in terms of the famil- 
iar and homely facts which underlie equally the 
life of Americans and of those whose understand- 
ing we seek to enlist, coupled with respect for the 
indigenous culture of those who are addressed. 

To speak in the ways of the peoples to whom 
propaganda is addressed through what is familiar 
toward what is to be related holds as much for 
visual information as it does for what is written 
and spoken ; it exceeds the limits of merely literal, 
visual, lingual, and phonetic requirements. It 
concerns the basic symbols of thought and expres- 
sion in which foreign peoples think and conduct 
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their intellectual, spiritual, and social affairs. It 
is equally true that the projection of United States 
information abroad must take into account the 
different levels of literacy and of social and eco- 
nomic position that exist in any one national 
group. The Indian farmer cannot be addressed 
in the same language as the scientist or the 
scholar. 

United States foreign information and educa- 
tional exchange services have also a larger prov- 
ince than American life. The true facts aboutthe 
contemporary global scene in all its aspects must 
be reflected over and over and in many penetrating 
ways to those who are ignorant or are dangerously 
deceived. In the interchange of persons and cul- 
tural elements, we must understand how to use 
the spiritual and physical strength—our great 
accumulation of technical knowledge and experi- 
ence and the moral credit of the United States— 
to penetrate through barriers of race, custom, and 
language to the hopes and fears of peoples whose 
thoughts and behavior we wish to influence; and 
equally to maintain an accurate picture before the 
world of the potential resource and power of our 
will to peace. 


Organizing a Propaganda Program 


A continuous long-term propaganda program 
must have an organized method of measuring its 
effectiveness. Skillful projection to the target 
cannot depend only on background intelligence 
and the propagandist’s intuition. Only by a 
proved system of evaluation can he be assured 
that he is not wasting effort and national funds. 
Moreover, a well-established evaluation system 
supported by propaganda analysis becomes a peri- 
scope by which the propagandist is able to see 
into the minds and behavior patterns of his target. 

What tomorrow’s international world will be, 
its shape, and content, is foreseeable in only a 
general sense. That part of it, however, which 
may be termed “the predictable future” in the con- 
text of United States foreign policy formulation, 
must, by its very nature, be identifiable with the 
attainment of United States foreign policy objec- 
tives. Although world political systems evince 
little of the precision of celestial mechanics, policy 
formulation is bound to act on the assumption 
that, within certain psychological limits, specified 
causes will account for specified results. 

It is in respect of the relation between the im- 
minent present and the foreseeable future that 
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United States foreign information policy must, in 
its most significant phases, find a comprehending 
principle. These two separate time dimensions, 
each with its own forces and casual relations, 
are nevertheless inescapably connected and flowing 
one into the other. Overtaking and fulfilling the 
purposes of the present should add to the possi- 
bility of attaining the objectives of 5 years from 
now. The policies underlying short-range and 
long-range United States foreign information 
must each comprehend the other. Short range 
information activities, even concentrated as they 
must be on significant current actions, should be 
in a mood and tone of quiet assurance that the ac- 
complishment of the long-range objectives of 
United States policy will be attained—that the 
United States Government and the free govern- 
ments with which it is associated will, by reason- 
able but firm means, rebuild a peaceful and pro- 
ductive world in which the hindrances to free 
intercourse between peoples will have been 
eliminated. 

In this “predictable future” one cannot presume 
that all misunderstandings between peoples will 
have vanished or that the people and institutions 
of the United States will be seen clearly and with- 


U.S. Informational Aims in the Cold War 


by Edward W. Barrett 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


What about the many areas of the world which 
the Soviet Union still has not been able to domi- 
nate? What are they trying to do there? The 
Russian dictators seem to have given up hope— 
at least temporarily—of winning the mass of the 
people over to their side, but they have intensified 
their propaganda with another object. Asa lead- 
ing French journalist put it the other day, the 
Kremlin is pushing a mass attack to discredit us 
among these peoples, to picture us as self-seeking 
imperialists. If they can’t win allies, they at least 
may disaffect these people and turn them against 
us. The Kremlin is making a strenuous effort to 
build up sentiment for neutrality. That is the 


* Excerpts from an address made before the New York 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, New York, N.Y. 
on May 18. For complete text, see Department of State 
press release 513. 
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out distortion in the international perspective and 
with complete understanding. This consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished cannot be one sided; 
to be seen in our true shape and color will require 
that we receive full benefit from those who come 
to the United States in the exchange programs and 
that we continue to be encouraged beyond the 
stimulus of war to understand other people and 
other ways. The organic society developed by 
the people of the United States has been extraor- 
dinarily marked by its capacity for change, for 
its ability to develop to the utmost within the area 
of its traditions and concepts, its human and ma- 
terial resources. This development is the poten- 
tial of a free society. 

In addition to the stimulus of increasing indus- 
trialization, American society is now responding 
to the accelerated impulses of the emerging Amer- 
ican world position. In reflecting the United 
States to other nations, we cannot avoid taking 
account these changes. An adequate portrayal of 
America abroad and an accurate index to con- 
temporary American life may require a revalua- 
tion of American mores today, a study of possible 
changes in our national texture and purposes after 
a quarter century of world wars. 


increasing threat we face in the areas not under 
Soviet domination. 

What are we doing to combat all this? 

First, so far as the Iron Curtain is concerned, 
we have a mighty weapon—radio. Radio is the 
one major medium which can bypass censorshi 
and suppression of news, can hurdle over locke 
frontiers, can blast its way even through iron 
curtains, and can reach peoples at all educational 
and cultural levels. We are using this weapon to 
pour in a stream of factual reporting and news 
analysis as a corrective to distortions and slanders 
against American life, aims, and policies and to 
expose the lies, hypocrisy, and brutality of the 
Soviet and satellite Governments. 

Recently, as you know, we have met a desperate 
Russian effort to deprive us of even this method 
of reaching the Soviet peoples. We have been 
hit with the greatest jamming operation in history. 
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We have triangulated at least 250 Russian stations 
that are devoted exclusively to jamming the Voice 
of America and the BBC. The Russians are 
spending more money on their jamming than we 
are spending on our entire radio output. This 
jamming is, of course, in clear violation of the 
international agreements which the Russians 
signed as members of the International Telecom- 
munication Union. 


Overriding Soviet Jamming 


We are doing something about that. We now 
have a concerted campaign to override the Soviet 
jamming which reached its high point of effective- 
ness a few months ago. To cut through the jam- 
ming, our radio people have already joined with 
the British in massing our transmitters so that 70 
British and American transmitters are broadcast- 
ing to the Russians in Russian at the same time 
every day—for a half hour in the morning and a 
half hour in the evening. We are making stren- 
uous efforts to step up the total number of stations 
engaged in this effort. We hope to persuade some 
of the other free nations which have transmitters 
capable of penetrating the Iron Curtain to join 
in this program of transmitting the truth behind 
the curtain. 

We are also achieving some results by the 
process that our technicians call by the cozy term 
“cuddling.” This is simply putting certain of our 
transmitters on frequencies so close to those used 
by the Russians themselves that they cannot jam 
us without jamming out their own broadcasts. 
They do jam both on occasion, but they also let 
some through. Also, we are broadcasting in slow 
Morse code to Russia—in the knowledge that some 
thousands of Russian communication people, ham 
operators and so on, will listen in. And we are 
repeating our Voice programs to Russia on a 24- 
hour basis. 

We hope, as soon as the funds and personnel 
can be made available, to increase our Voice of 
America output to the satellite nations, from 
which our other information operations are now 
being steadily pushed out. Although details have 
not been worked out, we hope at least to double 
our radio output to these nations. This is im- 
portant. So far the satellites have not been able 
technically or financially to do much jamming. 
We have conclusive evidence that in the satellite 
areas, the people hang on to what we have to say. 
We are reaching practically the entire population 
of those countries with whatever message we beam 
to them. 

In the many areas of the world still free of 
Soviet domination but where we must meet un- 
ceasing Soviet propaganda, there are multiple in- 
formation needs and problems which must be 
analyzed and met. Who is going to do the job? 
Are the American press, radio, private organiza- 
tions, and plain ordinary American citizens and 
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tourists going to do it? Yes, they are, in part— 
and I repeat, in part. 

To begin with, there are many critical world 
areas which private American agencies reach 
either most inadequately or not at all. Also, vir- 
tually all those who have studied the problem— 
including an ASNE committee and our own ad- 
visory committee of Mark Ethridge, Erwin Can- 
ham, and others—are convinced the job cannot be 
done by private organizations alone. The picture 
of America must be continuously corrected and 
brought back into balance. Private enterprise is 
not a corrective agency. 


Information and Exchange Programs 


Accordingly, we must have the full range of the 
Department’s information and exchange of per- 
sons programs which finally got a green lght 
from the Congress 2 years ago. The parts of 
a whole program, broadly speaking, are as 
follows: 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


The first and best-known I have already men- 
tioned—the radio Voice of America. The Voice 
now operates from 38 short-wave transmitters 
strategically located throughout the United States 
and beams a direct radio signal to target areas 
around the world. Most importantly, these trans- 
mitters feed relay stations in England, Germany, 
Tangier, Greece, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 
The relay stations boost the programs along on 
both short- and medium-wave transmitters. 

The Voice is on the air daily around the clock 
with an output of 70 programs in a total of 25 
languages. On an over-all average, the programs 
consist of 31 percent news, 56 percent analysis and 
features, and 13 percent music. To Iron Curtain 
countries, we send 47 percent news, 52 percent 
analysis and features, and only 1 percent music. 
The news reports, analysis, and features aim at 
giving a full and fair picture of what goes on in 
the world, what American policies and aims really 
are, and what America is really like. 

The daily audience reached by the Voice is esti- 
mated at 300 million people. Many methods of 
measurement are used—for example, letters from 
listeners. In 1949, letters from listeners aver- 
aged 10,000 a month. The rate has now risen to 
25,000 a month. 

The Voice is a big operation, but, even so, we 
are doing in international radio only a part of 
what BBC is doing and about half of what 
Moscow is doing. It is my conviction that we 
should do more—that the Voice should speak in 
every important language of the world and reach 
loud and clear to every radio receiving set in the 
world. That decision, of course, is up to the 
American people and their representatives in 
Congress. 
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WIRELESS BULLETIN 


The second component in our information pro- 
gram is the Wireless Bulletin and related services. 
Six days a week, by Morse-code radio transmis- 


sion, we send a stream of factual information . 


which is released through about 130 American mis- 
sions overseas. With verbatim texts of important 
official documents, speeches, and other background 
stave material, we give a detailed presentation of 

nited States policies and the official United 
States view on international questions of the mo- 
ment. This material reaches foreign govern- 
ments, foreign editors, and the general public in 
many countries. The overseas representatives of 
American newspapers, radio networks, and press 
services have frequently been glad to have this 
Department program available, for we always give 
them this textual material before it is publicly 
released. 

I hope you will agree with me that the press 
services have an even more weighty reason to 
welcome these information activities of the United 
States Government. Among the objects of the 
Government is to na it possible for a free press 
to exist and operate throughout the world. Con- 
trary, therefore, to what we sometimes hear, the 
information programs of this nation are in har- 
mony with the most fundamental interests of the 
American press services and in no way impair 
their objectivity and integrity. I hope the great 
press services will see their way, in this crucial 
period, to increase their aid to the Government’s 
efforts in this field. 


FILM PROGRAM 


Third, we have our film program. Movies de- 
picting the ways of democracy and the decent 
things for which we stand are shown throughout 
the world to audiences totaling 10 to 12 million 
a month. The films are shown in schools, clubs, 
and theatres. They are shown in backward areas 
by experimental jeep mobile units which we re- 
cently developed and which have proved extraor- 
dinarily effective—so much so, in fact, that we 
hope soon to get approval for a great many more. 


INFORMATION OFFICERS 


Fourth, and in some cases the most important, 
is the incessant, day-to-day contact work between 
our Public Affairs Officers overseas and the lead- 
ing editors, educators, and heads of organizations. 
I heard a leading British editor say during a 
recent visit here: “I can’t tell you how useful it 
is to have your information officers keep in touch 
with us and supply us with important official in- 
formation. They are so discreet that I don’t even 
mind their calling up to straighten us out when we 
have written an editorial they consider mislead- 
ing. They generally supply us with the facts and 
somehow they are fiendishly good at persuading us 
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to run another editorial straightening out the pic- 
ture we have given of your country. 


LIBRARIES AND CULTURAL CENTERS 


Fifth, we have our libraries and information 
centers and cultural exchange centers which are 
visited day after day by a yearly total of 4 million 
foreign citizens. I myself was once skeptical of 
these operations, but I have been immensely im- 
pressed by their effectiveness as I have traveled 
overseas. We don’t have to guess at why the 
Soviet Union became worried and forced the 
Czechoslovaks to close our center in Praha. It 
was being visited by almost 7,000 Czechoslovaks a 
month, eager to find out more about America and 
about the free way of life. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Sixth, we have an exchange of persons pro- 
gram—still too small in the opinion of many of 
us but, nevertheless, important and effective. We 
bring leaders and potential leaders of other na- 
tions to America for visits, to study and to work 
with their colleagues here. We show them every- 
thing, the good and the bad—the worst slums, for 
example, along with the best housing projects with 
which we are replacing slums. We find that this 
frankness impresses them as much as the strength, 
the determination, and the fundamental decency 
of America. We have no better advocates than 
these visitors when they get back home. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Seventh, we give all the support we can to pri- 
vate organizations—labor unions, business con- 
cerns, film companies, press associations, and 
publishers—to help with their overseas interests 
and to get their assistance in our task of spreading 
a true, fair, and objective picture of this nation 
throughout the world. They are an essential and 
very major part of the real Voice of America, and 
many of them are doing a superb job of helping to 
promote friendship and understanding between 
the American and other free peoples. 


Results Achieved 


There are other activities, but these give the 
picture of how we are operating and the scale of 
our information programs. How is it working 
out? What results are we getting? 

After our Minister, Donald Heath, was recalled 
from Bulgaria, he told me the Voice of America 
was the most effective single instrument used on 
our side of the cold war and that he believed it 
could be made even more effective by stepping up 
the Bulgarian output of the Voice. 

When Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina jumped from a 
window of the Soviet Consulate here in New York, 
the Voice put the facts on the air. A few hours 
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later the news was all over Moscow, long before 
any Soviet paper printed a word about it. On 
other occasions, the official Soviet press has been 
forced to print news it would have D sgzrenan to 
suppress or distort. Last spring, for example, 
the Voice broadcast the full text of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in Russian. Two days later, 
Jzvestia published the full text of the pact. It is 
impossible to overestimate the importance of such 
Voice feats in telling the Soviet peoples the truth 
about the free nations and forcing the official 
Soviet press to confirm it. 

American newsmen can note with special inter- 
est another example The Voice told the world 
that Hungary had refused to admit Gabriel Press- 
man to the court to cover the Cardinal Mindszenty 
trial for the New York Times. The next day 
Pressman himself spoke over CBS, saying, ‘‘Re- 
ports came to Hungary via the Voice of America 
that the Government was not permitting me in 
court. It was then that the Government suddenly 
discovered that there was room for a second 
American correspondent.” He covered the trial. 

I could go on with such evidence for a long, long 
time. Let me just say that it piles up and up. It 
has convinced me and has convinced a large num- 
ber of Members of the Congress, as well as the 
President, that this activity is vital. The infor- 
mation program is one of the few hard-hitting 
weapons we have in the intensifying cold war. In 
the last shooting war, propaganda was just an 
auxiliary weapon, but in this curious and danger- 
ous world situation of today, it is one of the three 
major weapons we have. We have the economic. 
We have the political And we have the 
psychological. 


Expanding Information as Cold War Weapon 


There is a deep conviction in the Department, 
and I think a growing awareness in other quarters, 
that we hoult and must expand our use of truth- 
ful information as a cold war weapon ; we must in- 
crease and improve everything we are now doing; 
and we must, particularly, enlist the greater sup- 
at of private agencies in the job. Beginning in 

uly, we plan to hold a series of talks with repre- 
sentatives of private American media and organ- 
izations to see whether we can’t help each other 
more. 

To me, perhaps the most impressive testimon 
for greater American use of the weapon of trut 
came from Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Com- 
manding General of the Sixth Army, in an appear- 
ance before the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. Speaking of “the importance of reaching the 
minds and hearts of individuals with our program 
and our ideas,” General Wedemeyer declared: 
“In my opinion, we should no longer consider our 
military forces—the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force—as our first line of defense. In my opinion, 
the machinery, whether it be the Voice of America 
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or a psychological warfare agency, that our Gov- 
ernment sets up will make a stronger contribution 
and should be considered the first line of defense 
of our country.” 

All of you who have just heard those remarkable 
words of General Wedemeyer’s are just as much 
involved as I am in this battle for men’s minds 
which we call the cold war. The Voice of Amer- 
ica is the total voice of this nation. The question 
now is: How loud and clear shall it carry the truth 
around the world? I, for one, think we must put 
into it all the thought, energy, and funds that we 
can soundly and effectively devote to this purpose. 
The cost of our operation for an entire year now 
amounts to about what this nation spent every 6 
minutes during World War II. 

The big question is: Can we afford not to spend 
the equivalent of a few more minutes of “shooting 
war” to step up our campaign of truth, our cam- 
paign to break through the Iron Curtain and to 
unify the nations of the free world against the 
menace to us all? 

Our critics abroad have often pointed out that 
it takes an es og for Americans to pull in 
harness together but that when we do recognize an 
emergency and do pull together, watch out! I 
say to you in all sincerity that we are in an emer- 

ency now. The time for total cooperation is 
com We must act together with the full power 
of this nation. 


Foreign USIE Employees 
Visit U.S. for Orientation 


Forty-one employees of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange programs 
who are nationals of other countries will arrive 
in the United States about May 15 for 2 months 
of orientation and consultation, the Department 
of State announced on May 9. 

Objective of the visit is to increase the effective- 
ness of the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange gree abroad by providing 
selected employees with an opportunity to get a 
first-hand view of Americans and American life 
and to consult with units of the Department con- 
cerned with the program. 

Employees, carefully chosen from 36 United 
States posts overseas for ability and devotion to 
the USIE program, are engaged in press, radio, 
motion picture, library, and exchange activities. 
The United States will benefit from the increased 
knowledge and understanding of this country, its 
policies, and its people which, it is expected, the 
employees will derive from their visit. 

Civic groups in several areas of the United 
States are arranging programs for these employ- 
ees to give them an opportunity to observe many 
aspects of American life, including industries, 
homes, communities, schools, churches, parks, 
shrines, newspapers, and radio stations. 
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«¢ | . « the objective of our efforts is peace, not conflict.’’ 


Address by the President * 


Today, our foreign policy is that of one of the 
strongest nations in the world. But the future 
welfare of our country still depends upon our for- 
eign policy just as it did in Jefferson’s time. 

This is true not only because the world has 
shrunk in terms of space and time—it is true also 
because in our day totalitarian tyrannies have 
sprung up inthe world. These tyrannies, whether 
of the left or of the right, have threatened free 
institutions and free governments everywhere. 

In this situation, our country has been impelled 
by the principles of freedom for which we stand, 
and by the needs of our national security, to take 
a leading role in the search for a just and perma- 
nent peace among nations. 

We have taken the position of leadership that 
President Wilson wanted us to take after the First 
World War. Our aim today is the same as his aim 
was then—to establish a peaceful world order in 
which disputes between nations can be adjusted 
without bloodshed, and the individual can be sure 
of justice and freedom in his daily life. The cre- 
ation of such a world order requires an interna- 
tional organization of free and independent na- 
tions, cooperating voluntarily in the maintenance 
of peace. It also requires collective action to 
prevent aggression. 

We refused to assume our responsibilities as a 
nation after the First World War. But by the end 
" the Second World War, we had learned our 

esson. 


Steps Toward International Cooperation 


Since that time, we have joined with other 
nations in the formation of a world organization 
to keep the peace. We have used our resources 
to aid the recovery of war-shattered economies. 
We have aided in carying on international ac- 
tivities in economic, social, and cultural fields. 
We have helped to build a greater degree of in- 


* Delivered at St. Louis, Mo. on June 10 and released 
to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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ternational cooperation than the world has ever 
known before. 

Our actions for peace have had the support of 
the American people without regard to political 
affiliation. Our foreign policy has been biparti- 
san, and I am confident that it will remain 
bipartisan. 

he steps we have taken toward international 
cooperation offer real hope and opportunity to 
mankind. But they have not yet provided us with 
the assurance of a permanent peace. 

The reason is clear. In the 5 years that have 
passed since the end of the war, we have been con- 
fronted with a new, powerful imperialism. We 
had hoped that our wartime ally, the Soviet Union, 
would join in the efforts of the whole community 
of nations to build a peaceful world. Instead, the 
Soviet leaders have been an obstacle to peace. 

By means of infiltration, subversion, propagan- 
da, and indirect aggression, the rulers of the Soviet 
Union have sought to extend the boundaries of 
their totalitarian control. 

With a cynical disregard for the hopes of man- 
kind, the leaders of the Soviet Union have talked 
of democracy—but have set up dictatorships. 
They have proclaimed national independence— 
but imposed national slavery. They have preached 
peace—but devoted their energies to fomenting 
aggression and preparing for war. 

The result of these tactics has been to spur the 
free nations on to greater cooperation and more 
vigorous efforts for the improvement and_ the 
defense of their own institutions. These efforts 
have been without parallel in history. Five years 
ago, we would not have dreamed that such joint 
efforts as the European Recovery Program or the 
Atlantic defense program were possible in time of 
peace. Measures of even closer cooperation are 
now being planned and set up. 


Dangers of Isolationism 


We have made good progress so far. Because 
of this progress, we are confident that we can es- 
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tablish the conditions necessary to a genuine peace. 
We know that the free world has both the will and 
the means to insure its own survival. But I would 
like to emphasize the difference between confidence 
and complacency. We cannot be complacent. 
Our ultimate success depends on sustained further 
effort. We have joined with other nations in 
establishing a new and stronger kind of interna- 
tional association than we have known before. 
But there is a long road ahead. 

There are, of course, some people who are urging 
us to pull out of these joint efforts to achieve a 
lasting peace for the world. They point to the 
difficulties we have already experienced and the 
long road that lies ahead. They want us to reverse 
our foreign policy, withdraw from our cooperation 
with other nations, and retire behind our own 
defenses. 

These people are known as isolationists. They 
are dangerous not only to the cause of world peace 
but also to our national security. 

The isolationists take an upside-down view of 
our affairs. They want us to stop giving aid to 
free nations that are able and willing to wre te good 
use of our help. They ask us to give up in the 
very places where we are succeeding. They say 
that cooperation with friendly nations is too ex- 
pensive, but they forget how much more expensive 
it would be to abandon our allies to the aggressor 
and try to defend ourselves alone. 

Peace costs too much, they say. But their pol- 
icy would permit free nations everywhere to be 
swallowed up one by one and would leave the 
United States alone as the sole defender of 
freedom. 

Isolationism is the road to war. Worse than 
that, isolationism is the road to defeat in war. 

The people who are striving to destroy our for- 
eign aid programs and our programs for the 
common defense of the free nations are striking at 
our own national security. They may not mean 
to do us harm, but they are as dangerous to our 
future as those who deliberately plot against our 
freedom. 

Most of the American people know this. Most 
of us have enlisted in the struggle for world peace 
“for the duration.” We are not thinking of 
deserting. 

What we want to know is what progress we are 
now making in the struggle for peace and what 
we have to do in the future to achieve our goals. 


Militaristic Course of the Soviets 


In looking at the current world situation, it is 
plain that the present policies and activities of the 
Soviet Government are not contributing to peace. 
The Soviet Government is refusing to participate 
in the work of the United Nations. Representa- 
tives of the free nations are being forced out of 
the satellite countries. Soviet leaders are turning 
the school children of Eastern Germany into the 
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same kind of pitiful robots that marched into 
hopeless battle for Hitler. 

At home, the Soviet regime is maintaining the 
largest peacetime armed force in history, far 
greater than it needs for the defense of its own 
boundaries. The leaders of the Soviet Union, in- 
stead of using their resources to improve the well- 
being of their people, are devoting a massive share 
of those resources to the acquisition of further 
military strength. 

We have tried to dissuade the Soviet leaders 
from this militaristic course, so unnecessary, so 
costly to their people and to ours, so antagonistic 
to the pursuit of peace. After the war, we de- 
mobilized the bulk of our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. In the United Nations, we put forward 
proposals to share with the world the develop- 
ment of atomic energy and to prevent the use of 
the atomic bomb. We urged general disarmament 
and the creation of United Nations forces. But, 
despite all those peaceful efforts, Soviet armament 
has continued to increase. 

These ominous activities of the Soviet Union, 
however, are being offset by the growing strength 
of the free world. The free nations are making 
steady progress in creating more satisfactory con- 
ditions of life for their people and stronger de- 
fenses against aggression. 

The strength of the free world is not to be cal- 
culated primarily in military terms. Economic, 
political, and moral strength are equally essential, 
because the challenge which confronts the free 
nations is far more than a military challenge. 
Communism feeds on weaknesses of whatever 
kind. Wherever the free nations fail to meet hu- 
man needs and aspirations, they are vulnerable. 
In this sense, the Soviet threat is a challenge to 
the free world to live up to the principles it 
professes. 


Increasing Strength of Western Nations 


The free nations are meeting this challenge with 
vitality and energy. 

Over a great part of the world, the work of re- 
covery and peaceful development is quickening its 

ace. 

” Our faith in the recovery of Western Europe, 
expressed in the Marshall Plan, has been justified 
many times over by the near-miracle of production 
we have been witnessing. We have seen dramatic 
evidence there of the will to work. We have also 
seen resolute expression of the will to be free and 
to unite in common defense. 

Last month, the Secretary of State went to Paris 
and London to meet with representatives of our 
partner-nations in the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Those meetings demonstrated two significant facts : 
First, the nations of Western Europe have grown 
much stronger and much more confident during the 
past year. Second, the nations of the North At- 
lantic Treaty are rapidly forging an effective part- 
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nership for a great purpose—to preserve their 
freedom and improve the lives of their citizens. 

The recent proposal of the Foreign Minister 
of France, Mr. Schuman, is evidence of the grow- 
ing community of purpose among the free nations. 
He proposed that the coal and steel resources of 
Western Europe be pooled and utilized jointly for 
the benefit of all. This statesmanlike move and 
the warm German response to it are among the most 
encouraging developments in Europe since the 
end of the war. Meetings are being held now on 
the Schuman proposal and, if the details can be 
worked out, this plan will help to end the age-old 
rivalry between France and _ tetienenl and result 
in a far more peaceful and productive Europe. 

In the sphere of defense, the decisions made at 
London give further evidence of the growing com- 
munity of purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries. These countries are making plans to 
use their resources wisely so that military protec- 
tion and social progress will both be maintained. 

To this end, the Treaty nations adopted the 
principle of creating balanced collective forces 
of the most modern and efficient type. This means 
that each country will contribute to the common 
defense of the North Atlantic area in accordance 
with a common plan, instead of trying to create a 
complete modern defense establishment for itself. 

Such a balanced collective defense will be 
— and less costly than the old system of 
completely separate defense establishments. It 
will make it possible to provide the necessary mili- 
tary “sa gan without imposing an unmanage- 
able burden upon the economies of the member 
countries. Countries, like the United States, which 
have responsibilities for maintaining peace and 
security outside the North Atlantic ‘Treaty area, 
will, of course, continue to maintain whatever 
defense forces are needed to meet those other 
responsibilities. 

The conferences in Paris and London also dealt 
with the situation in Southeast Asia. In that 
area, Communist agents are trying, under the cloak 
of nationalism, to destroy the independence of 
newly formed free nations. 

The governments of these nations are resisting 
Communist encroachment and subversion to the 
best of their ability. We are now extending eco- 
nomic and military assistance to these countries 
to help them create the stability necessary to resist 
Communist pressure and to promote better condi- 
tions of life for their people. This aid to the 
countries of Southeast Asia is designed to make it 
possible for them to work out their own destinies 
in cooperation with the other free peoples of the 
world. 

The United States intends to do its part in sup- 
porting the decisions and implementing the plans 
developed at Paris and London. 

The free nations of the world have all the ele- 
ments of strength necessary to protect themselves 
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from aggression. They are applying one of the 
chaser eee of the two World Wars —that 
peace-loving nations must be strong, determined, 
and united if they are to preserve the peace. The 
resolute efforts being made by the United States, 
in concert with other free nations, enable us to 
face with confidence the hazards of the future. 

We cannot be complacent, because the dangers 
we confront are many and serious. On the other 
hand, we must not become hysterical. In all proba- 
bility we shall be required to make substantial 
efforts for peace for many years tocome. But our 
situation is strong; our strength is growing. We 
must remain cool, determined, and steady. 

Above all, I wish to emphasize that the objective 
of our efforts is peace, not conflict. What we seek 
is not domination over any other nation or people 
but simply the creation of a just international 
order, applicable to all nations. We believe that 
this aim can be achieved when all nations seek it in 
good faith. We look forward to the time when 
all international differences can be settled peace- 
fully, and by negotiation, on the basis of these 
principles. 

In the language of the Charter of the United 
Nations, we are determined “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which twice 
= - lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 

ind. 

The people of the world look to the United 
States of America as the strong bulwark of free- 
dom, and to them we pledge that we shall work 
side by side with other free nations in order that 
men the world over may live in freedom and in 
peace. 


John Foster Dulles To Visit 
Korea and Japan 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press June 7] 


John Foster Dulles will depart by plane on 
June 14 for Japan and Korea, in accordance with 
his recently announced plans to see both countries 
at first hand. He will be accompanied by John 
M. Allison, director of the Office of Northeast 
Asian Affairs, the office in the Department respon- 
sible for Japanese and Korean matters. Mrs. 
Dulles and Miss Doris A. Doyle, Mr. Dulles’ secre- 
tary, will also be in the party, which expects to be 
gone about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Dulles recently assumed responsibilities in 
the Department concerning a Japanese peace set- 
tlement. His interest in Korea derives from the 
leading role he played in bringing about United 
Nations recognition of the Republic of Korea as 
the only legal Government in Korea. 
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United States Interests in Africa 


by George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 


South Asian, and African Affairs* 


There is no single answer to the problem of for- 
mulating an African policy, as there is no single 
answer to other major problems which confront us 
today. What then are our objectives in Africa? 
How can we reconcile the diverse and conflicting 
influences which demand consideration? How 
can we, at the same time, establish a position which 
represents the best interests of the United States 
and is consistent with the principles which have 
traditionally motivated our foreign policy ? 


The Continent of Africa 


The continent of Africa contains almost 180 
million people, representing 8 percent of the 
world’s population. It occupies an area of over 
11 million square miles, which exceeds the total 
area of North America by almost 2 million square 
miles. Throughout this enormous territory, there 
are only four completely independent states— 
Egypt, which counts itself primarily as a Near 
Eastern state; Ethiopia; Liberia; and the Union 
of South Africa, which is a member of the British 
Commonwealth. In addition, Southern Rhodesia, 
which is a self-governing colony within the Com- 
monwealth ayetema, has a high degree of local 
autonomy. As a result of the recent action of 
the United Nations, independence will be accorded 
to Libya by the beginning of 1952, and to Italian 
Somaliland within 10 years. The small interna- 
tional zone of fe. sy has a unique political status 
in that it is the only internationally administered 
area in the world. 

All the remaining territorial units of Africa 
stand in varying degrees of political relationshi 
to the European powers—France, the Unite 
Kingdom, Portugal, Spain, and Belgium. Some 


*This article is based on an address made before the 
Foreign Policy Association at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
on May 8, 1950, the text of which is contained in Depart- 
ment of State press release 469. 
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of these units form part of the international trus- 
teeship system established under United Nations 
auspices. Some are classed as colonies; others, as 
protectorates; some, such as French Equatorial 
Africa, and French West Africa, are classed as 
overseas territories. Because of the dependent 
status of most of the African territories, the United 
States conducts relations with them in large 
measure through our diplomatic missions in the 
European capitals. Certain aspects of our rela- 
tions are also carried on through consular estab- 
lishments in many of the territories, which 
function primarily to safeguard American na- 
tionals, American commercial interests, and treaty 
rights in Africa. In the case of Egypt, Liberia, 
Ethiopia, and the Union of South Africa, we 
maintain direct relations through our Embassies 
in those countries and through their representa- 
tives in Washington. 

That portion of Africa lying south of the Sa- 
hara is itself almost twice the size of the United 
States. This area—the home of the Negro peoples 
of Africa—is one of varying climates, soils, and 
resources. Its 100 million peoples, of diverse 
ethnic origins, speak more than 700 languages and 
dialects, and the racial pattern is further diversi- 
fied by significant numbers of European inhabi- 
tants,—more than 4 million throughout the whole 
of Africa,—almost half a million Asian peoples, 
and peoples of mixed stock. Among the native 
population, the literacy rate ranges generally be- 
tween 5 percent and 20 percent. The economies 
of these countries, which are primarily dependent 
on agriculture, forestry, or mining, vary in their 
stages of advancement, but all of them can be 
classified as economically underdeveloped. 


Political Stability 


Before undertaking to outline the general prob- 
lems of the area, it would be desirable to place it 
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in the context of the present world situation. In 
the light of the many critical problems which con- 
front us today and against the background of the 
at struggle which is being waged between the 
ommunist nations and those of the free world, 
this area occupies comparatively little space in the 
American press or in the consciousness of the 
American people. One reason for this is the fact 
that it is a region in which we have few direct 
responsibilities. Other nations, chiefly those with 
whom we are associated under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, are directly responsible for solution of the 
day-to-day problems of Africa. Another reason 
is the fact that, although tensions are increasing 
in several parts of Africa, it is not a crisis area. 
Emergency measures are not required to deal with 
the problems of the area. 

In these troubled times, it is gratifying to be 
able to single out a region of 10 million square 
miles in which no significant inroads have been 
made by communism, and to be able to characterize 
the area as relatively stable and secure. Yet, if 
one carefully distinguishes between efforts in be- 
half of normal political and economic aspirations 
and agitation inspired by Communist elements, 
that is basically the case. It is difficult to judge 
whether the failure of communism to make prog- 
ress is due to resistance or disinterest on the part 
of the African peoples, to the results of construc- 
tive efforts by the governments concerned or their 
effective vigilance toward Communist propaganda 
and agitation, or whether the Cominform has been 
so occupied elsewhere that it has not yet devoted 
its maximum efforts to the penetration and sub- 
version of the African continent. But, no matter 
what the reason, if this is one area in the world, 
where—in the broadest sense—no major crisis ex- 
ists, then it is imperative that advantage be taken 
of the absence of pressure to plan against the time 
when such pressure may be applied. 

Advantage must be taken of this period of grace 
to further the development within Africa of 
healthy political, economic, and social institutions, 
to create an understanding on the part of the 
Africans of the forces of communism which are 
disturbing the peace and security of hundreds of 
millions of peoples elsewhere in the world, and to 
inspire a determination to resist these forces. 
Advantage must be taken of the time at our dis- 
posal to remedy, through foresighted and con- 
structive action, conditions which could otherwise 
make the Africans receptive to the baleful attrac- 
tions of communism and thus nullify the peaceful 
and progressive advancement of its peoples. And, 
even though we do not have direct responsibilities 
in the case of much of Africa, we Americans can- 
not neglect Africa simply because it is quiescent 
in the present world crisis. We must play, in co- 
operation with others, the part which our position 
in the world demands that we play. 
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History of Humanitarian Interests 


In assessing American attitudes which affect 
present and future United States policy toward 
Africa, it is important to emphasize first, that there 
is no comparably large area of the world of which 
the American people are so uninformed. A few 
Americans will have heard of Timbuctoo and the 
“Great Gray Green Greasy Limpopo River”; and 
others will have gone on hunting expeditions to 
Africa or read about those who did; American 
missionaries have traveled widely in the area. 
But the limited volume of press and radio com- 
ment and the almost complete lack of popular 
opinion _ on Africa, attest to a remarkable lack 
of public interest in African developments. 
Moreover, although we have a few outstanding 
scholars and professors in various fields of African 
studies, there is no comprehensive program of 
African area studies in any American university. 
The continent is almost never mentioned in resolu- 
tions of private organizations, with the exception 
of Negro associations. There is no journal in 
America devoted to Africa. 

Thus, it would seem essential that efforts be 
made, both by our Government and by American 
private interests, teaching institutions, and foun- 
dations, to inform American opinion on the im- 
plications for us of the international aspects of 
Africa’s changing relationships so that it can aid 
in the formulation and support of American policy 
regarding them. In these efforts, private organi- 
zations can give an important service. 

But, despite our relative lack of knowledge of 
Africa, there are, nevertheless, certain basic atti- 
tudes on the part of the American people which 
have affected and will continue to affect formula- 
tion of our African interests and policies. One 
of these attitudes is certainly the general humani- 
tarian interest of the American people in assisting 
underprivileged peoples everywhere to raise their 
living and educational standards. Another is our 
great faith in the application of technology as a 
means of achieving basic progress. Both of these 
attitudes have recently found official expression in 
the formulation of the President’s Point 4 Pro- 
gram, which raises to the level of a national policy 
the traditional efforts of the American people to 
share their benefits and skills with less fortunate 
peoples. 

Another basic attitude in the United States is 
the general background of sympathy toward as- 
pirations for self-government and independence, 
although with the keen appreciation in responsible 
circles that the rate of progress toward the realiza- 
tion of these aspirations will vary widely in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Finally, despite our 
humanitarian interests and our desire to be of 
assistance to underprivileged peoples, the present 
scope of our world commitments is creating a 
growing desire on the part of the American people 
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to assume as few additional world responsibilities 
as possible. 


African Attitudes 


A second factor affecting formulation of Ameri- 
can policy is the attitude of the African peoples 
toward the United States. This attitude, like our 
own, is not clear-cut. In the first place, it, too, is 
based on inadequate knowledge of us, as well as 
a considerable degree of apathy or ignorance con- 
cerning American foreign policy in general. The 
Africans are, of course, deeply interested in our 
policy toward dependent areas, which has gained 
for us a considerable reservoir of good will. This 
is offset to some extent, however, by a natural 
suspicion on their part. Racial discrimination in 
the United States has produced unfortunate reac- 
tions on the part of many educated Africans. In 
addition, our ECA ae is an important object 
of suspicion, since there is some tendency to regard 
this py as it applies to the overseas terri- 
tories of the European powers, as a device to 
strengthen or perpetuate the hold of the European 
powers over the African territories. 


Europe and Africa 


Third, an important factor affecting the nature 
and direction of our African policy is the attitude 
of the European powers themselves toward us 
which is at the same time friendly, critical, and 
suspicious. By virtue of the European Recovery 
Program and the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram, the Western European powers, which are 
also the leading metropolitan powers in Africa, 
have a closer and more intimate relation with us 
than at any time in history. This is a reciprocal 
relation for defense and for economic recovery 
which none of these powers wishes to disturb. 
Moreover, with specific relation to Africa, they 
welcome ECA assistance which enables them to 
build mutually advantageous economic relations 
with their African dependencies. 

On the other hand, these powers are fearful of 
what they regard as an apparent American tend- 
ency to give indiscriminate and uncritical support 
to movements toward self-government or inde- 
pendence without adequate consideration of the 
experience and resources of the peoples concerned. 
The administering powers are fearful lest too 
much encouragement to peoples who are politi- 
cally immature and whose economies are still 
primitive, will result in political and economic 
chaos. Such a development, they believe, would 
be of grave disservice to the peoples for whose 
welfare they are responsible and would give rise 
to a situation which would play directly into the 
hands of the Communists. The European powers 
are convinced that the rate of political advance- 
ment for their dependent peoples must be care- 
fully geared to the tempo of progress in economic 
social, and educational institutions. They feel 
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that they understand the situation better than we, 
and they are, in many cases, proud of the progress 
which has been made. 


Role of United Nations 


Finally, we must be guided by our participation 
in the United Nations and our commitments under 
its Charter affecting our interests in Africa. The 
United Nations, in establishing its system for 
the administration of trust territories, which 
is an improved version of the old League of 
Nations mandate system, set forth certain obliga- 
tions under which the administering powers un- 
dertake generally to promote the political 
economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the peoples concerned, and their progressive devel- 
opment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples. In addi- 
tion, chapter XI of the Charter of the United 
Nations gives expression to the interest of the 
world community in the welfare and development 
of the vast numbers of non-self-governing peoples 
who do not live in trust territories. 

Within the United Nations, sharp differences of 
opinion have developed between the noncolonial 
powers and the administering powers with regard 
to the meaning of these provisions of the Charter 
and the proper scope of United Nations activities 
in relation to colonial areas. The noncolonial 
powers, in general, are seeking to extend the activi- 
ties of the United Nations, while the metropolitan 
powers maintain a more conservative position. We 
stand in a very special relation to this struggle. 
We are ourselves an administering power, by vir- 
tue of our responsibility for one trust territory— 
the Pacific islands formerly under Japanese man- 
date—and we transmit to the United Nations 
information on six non-self-governing territories 
which are not under trusteeship. At the same time, 
it has been our traditional policy, frequently ex- 
pressed and actively implemented, to assist as we 
are able in the economic, social, and educational 
advancement of dependent peoples along the road 
to eventual self-government or independence. We 
realize, however, that the evolution of dependent 
peoples toward political maturity must of neces- 
sity be an orderly process if it is to succeed. 


Long-Range Interests 


We must keep in mind the fact that we are not 
in position to exercise direct responsibility with 
respect to Africa. We have no desire to assume 
the responsibilities borne by other powers and, 
indeed, our principles, our existing commitments, 
and our lack of experience all militate against our 
assumption of such obligations. Against this 
background, and in terms of the long-range inter- 
ests of the United States in the establishment of 
a stable world order and in the well-being of the 
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African peoples, what are the objectives of Ameri- 
can policy? 

First, it is one of our major objectives to see that 
the peoples of Africa, in their own interests, ad- 
vance in the right direction and in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations Charter. We 
favor the progressive development of the depend- 
ent peoples of Africa toward the goal of self-gov- 
ernment or, where conditions are suitable, toward 
independence. The attainment of this —— 
in which we can play only a cooperative role with 
the administering powers, imposes upon all con- 
cerned a heavy burden of self-discipline and the 
need to undertake voluntary long-term planning 
of the highest order. 

A second major objective, which arises out of 
our relations both with the metropolitan powers 
and with the peoples of Africa, is our desire to 
assure the development of mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them, in the interests 
of contributing to restoration of a sound European 
economy and in the interests of furthering the 
aspirations of the African peoples. On the one 
hand, the contribution of Africa to the economy 
of Europe is a significant one. Its importance can 
be gauged by the fact that the volume of Africa’s 
exports to Western Europe in 1948 totaled about 
2.5 billion dollars, or approximately half as much 
as the United States itself exported to Europe. 
Thus, from the point of view of narrowing the 
trade gap in Western Europe, a relatively small 
increase in Africa’s production will go far toward 
improving the present dollar deficit position of the 
Western European countries. On the other hand, 
the problem is to expand production in those ma- 
terials in which Europe and the Western Hemi- 
sphere are deficient in such a way as to promote the 
betterment of the African peoples. 

Third, the United States wishes to preserve its 
rights of equal economic treatment in the terri- 
tories of Africa and to participate itself, both 
commercially and financially, in the development 
of this great continent along with other nations 
of the world. Last year we exported to Africa 
products to a value of 616 million dollars, and 
imported products worth about 338 million dol- 
lars. American investments in the continent are 
estimated to be at least 250 million dollars, and 
there isa aii interest in Africa among Ameri- 
can investors. The import of African vegetable 
products is closely related to our everyday needs, 
in such fundamental commodities as soap, twine, 
chocolate, and spices. In addition, we must con- 
tinue to have access to Africa’s vital reservoir of 
minerals which are critical stockpile items in the 
United States—manganese, chrome ore, rubber, 
industrial diamonds essential to our machine tool 
industry, asbestos, and many other important 
minerals. 

Finally, it is a major objective of United States 
policy to assist in providing an environment in 
which the African peoples will feel that their 
aspirations can best be served by continued associ- 
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ation and cooperation with the nations of the free 
world, both in their present status and as they 
advance toward self-government or independence 
in accordance with the United Nations Charter. 
As long as the African peoples feel that their 
aspirations can best be achieved by this association 
with the free world, we believe that they will not 
be lured by the enticements which the Commu- 
nists may offer them now or in the future. We 
know only too well, and we must see that they 
understand, that communism does not offer them 
the goal to which they aspire, but utter and com- 
plete slavery many times more onerous than any 
restrictions they have ever known. 


Development Programs 


We have a number of instrumentalities through 
which these objectives can be promoted. We have, 
first, regular program funds available through 
ECA to assist the African dependencies, strategic 
materials funds, technical assistance funds, and a 
special overseas development fund established 
under ECA. While assistance extended to the 
overseas territories through these means is de- 
signed to strengthen the economies of the countries 
participating, the interests of the African peoples 
themselves are given first consideration. More- 
over, as the overseas territories themselves partici- 
pate in an expanding world economy through in- 
creased production and trade, the standard of 
living of their peoples will be raised and their 
welfare will be advanced. 

In accordance with the diverse nature of the 
ECA funds available, our activities under ECA 
in Africa have been diversified in character. 
Thus, for example, France has undertaken large- 
scale imports to Africa of machinery and mining 
equipment for development purposes, which are 
procured through the regular program funds. 
We have participated in the development of stra- 
tegic materials by conducting a geological and 
topographical survey in British Africa and by 
aiding in the expansion of cobalt production in 
Northern Rhodesia and of kyanite in Kenya 
Colony. ECA is undertaking technical assist- 
ance activities, such as a preliminary railroad sur- 
vey in East Africa; an agricultural reconnais- 
sance in British Africa; and assistance in re- 
search related to control of malaria and sleeping 
sickness in Nigeria and East Africa, diseases 
which have been major factors impeding devel- 
opment of potentially productive mineral and 
agricultural lands. 

A second tool through which to achieve our ob- 
jectives is our information and educational ex- 
change program, which will in time overcome 
those difficulties which have faced us in our rela- 
tions with Africa, such as the need to enhance 
mutual understanding between ourselves and the 
African peoples, and the need to dispel any doubts 
and suspicions concerning our motives which may 
exist on the part of the administering authorities. 
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A third means is the proposed Point 4 Program 
of technical assistance, a program which will place 
rimary emphasis on the problems of the under- 
aevelened areas themselves—both in the independ- 
ent states and the dependent areas—and will seek 
to contribute to their wholesome and orderly de- 
velopment. In the dependent areas, Point 4 pro- 
grams will serve to supplement ECA activities in 
fields which condition economic development, that 
is, in health, education, and training programs. 
These are the tangible instruments through 
which we are working or intend to work. But 
there are still other means through which we can 
further our aims. One such important asset is 
our friendly relations with the independent gov- 
ernments of Africa, who look to us for assistance 
and advice in meeting their problems. In Liberia, 
for example, a republic originally established 
with the assistance of American philanthropic in- 
terests and the United States Congress, the Gov- 
ernment looks to us for assistance in many aspects 
of its economic and social development. In re- 
sponse to its requests, we have sent a United States 
public health mission to Liberia, and an economic 
mission, which has surveyed the whole economy 
of the country and is assisting in the development 
of agriculture, transportation, and related 
programs. 

Another factor is the relationship of mutual 
friendship and mutual confidence which exists 
between the United States and the European 
powers, a relationship which provides a channel 
through which to carry on a full and frank ex- 
change of views on African problems and to as- 
sure ourselves that developments in the depend- 
encies are moving in the direction which we desire. 
On the technical side, for example, we are in close 
consultation with the Overseas Technical Com- 
mittee of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation—the organization of states 
participating in the Erp—whom we are urging to 
undertake a survey of transportation facilities in 
the area south of the Sahara as a means of pro- 
viding a framework for future development in 
the individual territories. 

In addition, the United States, through its par- 
ticipation in the many organs and specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, has still another 
means of promoting objectives and of furtherin 
the political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the peoples of Africa. The ex- 
change of ideas on administration among the va- 
rious administering states and the contribution of 
ideas by those nonadministering members who 
have experienced common problems in their own 
countries, can be a most fruitful development of 
the international trusteeship system and of chap- 
ter XI of the United Nations Charter. The 
United Nations represents the international con- 
science with respect to such territories—the final 
guaranty that their progressive advancement can 
and will be realized. 
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Finally, through all these diverse means, we 
will seek to encourage the maximum tolerance 
and respect for the human rights and dignity of 
the African peoples, to the end that there can be 
developed the most harmonious pattern of coexist- 
ence possible between the white residents of Africa 
and the indigenous peoples of the continent. 
Through all these diverse means, we propose to 
work, in close cooperation with the European 
powers and with the peoples of Africa them- 
selves, to create a conviction on the part of the 
African peoples—through tangible progress—that 
their individual and national aspirations can best 
be achieved through continued association with 
the United Nations and free nations. 


Senate and House Committee 
Continue Study of Foreign 
Policy Questions 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House May 4] 


TI asked Judge Kee and Secretary Acheson to 
meet with me this morning in order that I might 
canvass in a general way the over-all situation 
on foreign policy legislation and at the same time 
express to Chairman Kee my appreciation for the 
arduous effort that he and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee have been putting forth since 
the beginning of the session in considering the 
multitude of foreign policy measures that require 
the Committee’s attention. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has been in 
almost continuous session since the first of the 
—_ and present indications are that there will 

no respite from their toil for several more 
weeks. I thought it appropriate that I let Judge 
Kee know I am both cognizant and appreciative 
of the burden that he and his Committee are 
bearing. 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 
[Released to the press May 19] 


The consultation subcommittees of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, set up by Senator Con- 
nally, have begun to function. Thus far, there 
have been four meetings between Departmental 
officers and the subcommittees: One with the Sub- 
committee on Public Affairs, one with the Sub- 
committee on American Republics Affairs, one 
with the Subcommittee on European Affairs, and 
one with the Subcommittee on Far Eastern Affairs. 
In the Department’s opinion, these meetings have 
been very successful, and it is hoped that meetings 
will be held with all the subcommittees within the 
very near future. The Department is ready to 
meet at the convenience of the subcommittees. 
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The Oil Import Situation 


by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


In the extensive discussion of the oil import 
situation which has taken place during the last 
year and a half, there seems to be agreement on 
at least one point—that is on the need for a strong 
and healthy domestic petroleum industry. It is 
also true that we must have sound coal and trans- 
portation industries. One other point on which 
those who have studied the problem would prob- 
ably agree is that it is an exceedingly complex one 
involving many important American interests, 
some of which are clearly in conflict with others. 

I doubt that any department of the Govern- 
ment is more conscious than we are in the De- 
partment of State of the need, in these critical 
times, for a strong and vigorous economy in the 
United States. Toa very large degree, the influ- 
ence and success of the United States in interna- 
tional affairs depends on the economic well-being 
of the United States. This is, of course, a matter 
of our general economic health which in turn de- 
pends upon the health of our various industries. 

It is charged by some that oil imports have 
seriously injured important domestic industries. 
In discussing this subject, I should like to set out 
briefly for you three series of facts. The first 
series deals with various aspects of the oil in- 
dustry. It indicates that the domestic oil industry 
operated at a very high level of activity in 1949 
and that present prospects are for the industry to 
operate at even higher levels in 1950, notwith- 
standing an increase in imports. 

The second series of facts concerns the domes- 
tic coal industry. It indicates that whatever the 
problems of that industry, and it appears that 
the industry has very real problems, oil imports 
have not been primarily responsible for its 
difficulties. 

And, finally, I should like to point out briefly 


*Statement made before the Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on June 6, 1950. 

For other material on the international petroleum 
policy, see BuLtetrn of Apr. 24, 1950, p. 640. 
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some of the other important factors involved in 
any cor to limit oil imports. The factors 
which I shall mention deserve serious considera- 
tion by those who are concerned not only with 
the problem of oil imports, but also with the 
national interest in its fullest sense. 


Effects on the Oil Industry 


, In studying the effects of oil imports on the oil 
industry, one is immediately impressed by the 
fact that the domestic oil industry’s recent opera- 
tions are among the best in its history. 1949 was 
lsecond only to 1948. And, it appears that 1950 
will be a better year than 1949. 

Production in 1949 was 50 percent higher than 
in 1935-39. It was only slightly below the 1947 
output, 8.4 percent below the 1948 level, and 11.3 
percent below the record level attained in Decem- 
jber 1948. Whereas, production was reduced 
steadily from January to July 1949, largely as a 
result of curtailment in Texas by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, production has been risin 
steadily in recent months. The Texas Railro 
Commission increased allowables 130,000 barrels 
daily in April, 58,000 barrels daily in May, and 
140,500 barrels daily for June. The June allow- 
able is nearly 500,000 barrels a day higher than 
the low point at which allowables were set in 
July last year. After announcement of the June 
increase, it was indicated that further increases in 
July and August seem in prospect, which, if they 
materialize, will bring Texas allowables to within 
8 percent of their highest period. It thus appears 
that production in 1950 is almost certain to be 
higher for the year than production in 1949, 

e demand and stock position in 1950 give 
further support to the prospects for an increase 
in production in 1950 compared to 1949. 

ue to the mild winter months and the midyear 
recession, demand in 1949 was slightly below the 
previous year, whereas an annual increase of 5 
to 6 percent is normal. In the first quarter of 
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|1950, demand, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
was nearly 9 percent Taher than in the first 
uarter of 1949. And the Independent Petroleum 
ssociation of America (IPAA) recently forecast 
an increase in demand for the year of nearly 6 
percent over 1949, 

The record production in 1948 was achieved 
with the addition of nearly 300,000 barrels daily 
to stocks of crude oil and products. In 1949, 
there was a small decline in stocks. And for 
the first 4 months of 1950, statistics of the Bureau 


of Mines and the American Petroleum Institute « t 
down from 1948, drilling in 1949 was at the high- 


show that stocks of crude oil and principal pro- 
ducts have declined nearly 60 million barrels. 
Thus, whereas there were steady and substantial 
increases in crude stocks from July 1948 to June 
1949, there has been a steady decline in stocks most 
of the time since, indicating a rate of consumption 
in excess of production. 


DRILLING ACTIVITIES 


In regard to drilling activity and especially ex- 
ploratory drilling, where unfavorable yan. 
ments affecting the industry’s prospects would 
become evident at an early stage, it is relevant to 

[note that more wildcats and greater footage were 

drilled in 1949 than in any year in our history. 
Wildcat wells increased 6 percent and total footage 
slightly when compared with the previous record 
_in 1948. Total well completions were only 2 per- 
cent less than in 1948. So far this year, more wells 
of all kinds have been drilled than during the 
same period of 1949, and the high rate of drilling 
is continuing. 

The price of crude oil was higher in 1949 than 
in any year since 1875, except for 1920 and 1948. 
{It was 140 percent higher than the 1935-39 aver- 

ipge, 30 percent higher than in 1947, and was only 2 
percent less than the 1948 price. As a result, the 
value of production in 1949 was exceeded only by 

|the 1948 values. Crude oil prices are currently 

‘firm at slightly below the 1949 average. 

Employment in 1949, in the crude oi] and natural 
gas production industry, was about the same as in 
1948. If employment of drillers, rig builders, and 
some white collar workers is also considered, the 
picture remains the same, with average employ- 
ment in 1949 equal to average employment in 1948. 
In the case of both categories of workers connected 
with crude oil production, there was a downward 
trend in employment in the latter part of 1949 
despite increases in production at that time and a 
high level of drilling activity. By March 1950, 
employment of production workers, including 
drillers, was about 3 percent below last year’s aver- 
age and about 5 percent below the peak level at- 
tained in August 1948. Employment in March 
1950 was about the same as in March 1948. 

This brief review would not be complete with- 
out special reference to the situation in Texas, 
where most of the curtailment of production has 
taken place. But, the curtailment in Texas was 
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not typical. Some states set new production rec- 
ords in 1949. And, for all other states combined, 
production was only one percent below the high- 
est levels in history. By comparison, production 
in Texas was down 17 percent from 1948 levels. 
Texas alone accounted for 90 percent of the decline 
of 465,000 barrels for the United States as a 
whole. These facts give further evidence, I be- 
lieve, that oil imports were not, and are not, solely 
responsible for the severity of the curtailment in 
Texas. 

Despite the fact that production in Texas was 


est level since 1937 and substantially above 1948. 
Employment was higher than in 1948, though de- 
clining slightly in the latter part of the year. 
In the first quarter of 1950, employment was off 
about 3 percent from last year’s monthly peak and 
less than one percent from last year’s average. 
Prices for Texas oil were practically unchanged in 
1949. - 

Finally, to put the increase in imports in 1949 in 
proper perspective, it might be noted that while 

roduction declined 465,000 barrels daily in 1949 
rom 1948 levels, imports increased only 125,000 
barrels daily from 1948 levels. Decline in stock 
additions, a decline in exports, and the failure of 
demand to increase were the factors mainly re- 
sponsible for the declining production rather than 
the increase in imports. Imports in the first 
quarter of 1950 were 831,000 barrels ae about 
326,000 of which was residual fuel oil. In view 
of this record and the statements of principal 
importers at a recent meeting in Texas, it now ap- 
pears that ae for the year will amount to 
about 810,000 barrels daily. Nonetheless, domes- 
tic production is expected to continue to increase 
as previously noted with the major gains taking 
place in Texas. 

It does not seem possible to draw from the 
foregoing record of almost unparalleled well- 
being for the petroleum industry as a whole a con- 
clusion that the industry has been seriously 


' injured by imports to date or is likely to be so 


injured by those in prospect for the rest of the 
ear. 

: In concluding discussion of the well-being of the 
domestic industry, an interesting statement made 
by Gov. Roy J. Turner, Governor of Oklahoma 
and Chairman of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, might be noted. In reporting to the 
spring meeting of the Commission, May 4-6, Gov- 
ernor Turner said: 


The oil industry today is in one of the healthiest condi- 
tions that it has enjoyed for many years. 


Effects on the Coal Industry 


You have heard testimony in the course of your 
hearing to the effect that imports of oil have been 
responsible for much of the recent market loss and 
unemployment in the coal industry. Production 
and consumption of coal have declined, and the 
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employment problem in the industry undoubtedly 
is serious. However, the facts show that no gains 
in residual oil use even closely approximating the 
loss of coal markets have been made as a result of 
imports of oil. 

Goal has lost ground to oil and natural gas for 
over 30 years. At the close of World War I, coal 
supplied 78 percent of the energy consumed in 
this country. By 1949, the amount supplied by 
coal had dropped to 39 percent of the total. Dur- 
ing the same period, oil and natural gas have 
—— practically all of the relative position lost 

y coal. What has been happening to coal, in the 
past few years in relation to oil and gas, appears 
far more to be a continuation of the long-term 
change which has been taking place in the relative 
positions of the two domestic industries rather 
than to be attributable to any new factor such as 
an increase in oil imports. 

In considering the effect of oil imports on the 
coal industry, a sharp and clear distinction must 
be drawn between crude oil, which accounts for 
60 to 65 percent of our imports and residual fuel 
oil, which accounts for most of the rest. 

Crude oil as such, whether domestic or imported, 
does not compete directly with coal. It is not 
burned to produce either heat or energy. It is 
run through refineries to produce products whose 
value is greater than that of the crude itself. The 
most valuable products, gasoline, lubricating oils, 
and certain specialty products are for sedation! 
reasons virtually noncompetitive with coal. Other 
products, kerosene, home-heating oil, and diesel 
oil because of ease of handling, cleanliness, or 
greater efficiency, seem to have won consumer 
preference. A refiner would soon go bankrupt 
who ran his refinery to produce residual fuel oil 
and other products of lesser value than the price 
of his raw material. ‘This factor has been respon- 
sible for continuing efforts of domestic refiners 
to reduce the yield of residual fuel oil as much 
as possible and for imports to augment domestic 
supplies in the eastern United States. 

So far as imports are concerned, it is only re- 
sidual fuel oil imported as such and perhaps an 
additional 5 percent of the crude oil imported, 
representing the difference in residual yield 
yield between domestic and imported crude, which 
could have any bearing on the coal situation. 
Even this limitation overstates the extent of re- 
cent competition for the coal industry. 


IMPORT AND CONSUMPTION OF RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


Imports of residual fuel oil are not a new factor 
in the oil-coal competitive situation, as the fol- 
lowing figures on residual fuel oil imports show. 


Year Barrels 
_____ RE ern a eee Sere 47, 500, 000 
el ae a 58, 000, 000 
inti iain nciemecanns 56, 000, 000 
iinet paninicsinanitte wtesinaboceada tat 77, 000, 000 
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During the period from 1947 to 1949, the total 
domestic consumption of residual fuel declined 
as follows: 


Year: Barrels 
—,__ ene 519, 000, 000 
ee 501, 000, 000 
190..........-------~---=-- =~ == 495, 000, 000 


It is difficult to understand in these circum- 
stances how imported oil could be held mainl 
responsible for a decline in production of bitumi- 
nous coal which amounted to 165 million tons from 
1948 to 1949. A comparison of consumption of 
bituminous coal and residual fuel oil by various 
principal users raises the question even more 
sharply for there is no evident connection between 
the sharp drops in coal consumption and the 
changes in residual fuel oil consumption. 

In 1949, the total decline from 1948 levels in 
domestic consumption of bituminous coal was 74 
million tons according to Bureau of Mines’ sta- 
tistics. This loss was accounted for by a loss of 
27 million tons in use by railroads, a decline of 
33 million tons in various industrial uses, which 
probably understates the loss in this category, and 
a decline of about 14 million tons in electric power 
utilities. Against the coal loss of 27 million tons 
on the railroads not only was there no gain in the 
use of residual fuel oil but also the use of such oil 
declined 27 million barrels. Both coal and resid- 
ual fuel oil apparently lost ground to domestic 
diesel oil. Against the decline of 33 million tons 
in certain industrial uses of coal, the increase in 
use of oil, about 6 million barrels, was equivalent 
to about 1.5 million tons of coal, a small amount 
relative to the apparent 33 million ton coal loss. 

Again, the principal reasons for the decline in 
coal consumption appear to be lower industrial 
activity and increasing use of natural gas and 
domestic diesel oil rather than substantial in- 
creases in the use of heavy fuel oil. 

Where there was a decline of 14 million tons 
in the use of coal by electric power plants, the in- 
creased use of heavy fuel oil, about 23.5 million 
barrels, was equivalent to about 6 million tons of 
coal. Ten million tons of the coal loss and the 
total net oil gain was in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and South Atlantic States. The com- 
petition, accordingly, falls principally on the 
Eastern coal districts. Six million tons of coal is 
equivalent to about 1 percent of the total produc- 
tion of bituminous coal in 1949 and about 2 percent 
of the production in the Eastern districts in that 
year. 

In other words, the total loss of coal tonnage 
to heavy fuel oil in 1949 was not large in terms of 
coal output, being confined principally to a 6 
million-ton loss in Eastern electric power utilities 
and to a loss of 1.5 million tons in industrial use. 
What the situation will be in 1950 is difficult to 
judge. In the first quarter imports of, and de- 
mand for, residual fuel oil were about 15 million 
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barrels higher than in the first quarter of 1949. 
Demand for the year was estimated on May 8 by 
the IPAA as likely to be about 4.2 percent higher 
in 1950 than in 1949. If a gain of the latter 
amount in the use of residual fuel oil were entirely 
at the expense of coal, rather than because of in- 
creased industrial activity or other factors which 
are accounting for some of the increase in oil use, 
the total coal loss would be an additional 5 mil- 
lion tons. 

The facts regarding total residual fuel oil sup- 
ply and use in comparison to loss of coal markets 
do not support the charge that imports were 
mainly to blame for the marked decline in pro- 
duction and use of bituminous coal in 1949. Nor 
does this conclusion seem likely to be affected by 
developments in 1950 when residual use is ex- 
pected to increase as indicated above. 


CHARGES OF “DUMPING” 


In testimony before your Committee and in 
other public statements spokesmen for the coal 
industry have charged that foreign oil is being 
“dumped” in this country and is taking away the 
markets of the coal industry. 

If the term is used to indicate that fuel oil prices 
are abnormally low, the facts regarding fuel oil 
prices are relevant. The average price of resid- 
ual fuel oil in 1949 was exceeded in the past 20 
years only by the average prices in 1947 and 1948. 
In those 2 years, the general fuel shortage was 
responsible for the abnormally high levels then at- 
tained by fuel oil prices. When the demand eased 
and supplies again became normal, fuel oil prices 
declined. Coal prices did not. Even at the low 
point of last summer, the price of heavy fuel oil, 
as indicated by the wholesale price series of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of America, 
was 60 percent higher than the 1935-39 average. 
Prices have risen since last July in the face of a 
strong demand which not only absorbed the in- 
creased imports but led to substantial reductions 
in domestic stocks as well. In April 1950, the 
most recent month for which the IPAA price series 
is available, residual fuel oil prices were 113 per- 
cent above the 1935-39 average. This is hardly 
a demonstration of dumping. 

If, however, those making such charges are 
using the term “dumping” in its technical sense 
of sales at lower than a fair value, they can have 
the alleged dumping investigated under the Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921. If the charges are sub- 
stantiated, they can obtain a remedy, for such 
imports are prohibited by that act. 


Effects of Restrictions 
on Other American Interests 


If imports of oil were reduced substantially, 
whether by imposing a quota, a high import tax, 
or by balancing imports and exports, the effects 
would be the same. The action would seriously 
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and adversely affect certain American interests, 
commercial, strategic, and political. In the 
absence of serious injury to the domestic oil and 
coal industry, the disadvantages seem to outweigh 
the benefits in terms of the over-all national 
interest. 

The commercial disadvantages would arise in 
three principal instances. The first is in regard to 
those American commodity exports which depend 
to a substantial degree on the dollar income of oil- 
producing countries. The most important such 
case is Venezuela. Ninety percent of Venezuela’s 
foreign exchange, chiefly dollars, is derived from 
oil operations. Forty percent of Venezuela’s oil 
production is exported directly or indirectly to 
the United States. Substantial reduction of im- 
ports of oil from Venezuela would, through the 
effect of Venezuela’s dollar income from royalties, 
taxes, and wage payments, result in a reduction in 
exports from the United States. Venezuela is 
our fourth largest export market, and the second 
largest on a cash basis. Our exports to Venezuela 
were valued, at over 500 million dollars in both 
1948 and 1949, which, in both years, was con- 
siderably in excess of our imports of all products 
from Venezuela, including oil. Our exports rep- 
resented a substantial amount of industrial and 
agricultural employment in a number of states, 
for the list of what we sell to Venezuela is ex- 
tensive. Any barrier which we might raise 
against imports from Venezuela would serve to 
reduce American employment and the income of 
American firms currently engaged in the export 
trade with Venezuela. 

There is also a domestic consumer interest in the 
oil import question. Restriction of fuel oil imports 
“oul mean higher prices for fuel oil and in- 
creased costs both for industries that cannot con- 
vert to other fuels, such as the shipping industry, 
as well as for those who can convert but would be 
able to do so only at higher than present oil prices. 
The Export Trade and Shipper of May 1, 1950, 
stated the point well: 

Fuel is one of the basic elements in the cost of liv- 
ing. . . . Its cost directly influences the delivered price 
of practically everything that everyone consumes. 

Any barrier to oil imports would also affect 
American foreign oil interests, for most of our im- 
ports come from American companies or their sub- 
sidiaries. The principal restrictions which have 
been suggested would be far more burdensome than 
barriers which foreign nations have raised against 
our oil companies. An action limiting their oil 
shipments to the United States would adversely 
affect their American employees and suppliers of 
American equipment for their foreign operations. 
It would weaken the American position in oil 
operations abroad, in control of foreign reserves 
and facilities. The United States, its Allies, and 
friendly nations drew large supplies from our 
overseas oil output in the last emergency. If there 
should be another war there is no possibility of 
supplying our petroleum needs, according to mili- 
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tary authorities, without recourse to production 
elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. 

Not only do we have a strategic need for oil 
sources in the Western Hemisphere but also we 
have a strategic interest in the political stability 

>of the Middle East. Political stability in that 


In certain 
East areas, economic well-being depends 


mainly on the level of oil operations in which 


. area, aS in many countries, is to a large extent 
dependent_on economic well-being. — 
«» Middle i 


ij American companies have an extensive interest. 


An important consideration also is that we can- 
not, in circumstances where there is no serious 
injury traceable to oil imports, restrict them as 
some have proposed without violating our inter- 
national commitments, specifically the trade —_ 
ments with Venezuela and Mexico and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. We have 
spent many years and much effort in furthering a 
program for the improvement of international 
economic relations. We have, with due regard 
for security and for exchange and other prob- 
lems, sought to free international trade from all 
possible restrictions. This program has contin- 
uously had the approval of Congress. We as the 
world’s greatest trading nation have the most to 
lose if we fail in this effort. Imposition of the 
proposed restrictions on oil imports under pre- 
vailing circumstances would set an undesirable 
precedent here and abroad. It would seriously 
affect our program to expand international trade 
and could undo much that already has been 
achieved. 

The question of whether restrictions should be 
placed on oil imports is not a simple one of pro- 
tecting certain private American interests from 
foreign interests or from other private American 
interests. It is a matter involving broad ques- 
tions of national policy, and the decision should 
be the one which will best serve the national in- 
terest. The facts seem to indicate that the do- 
mestic oil and coal industries have not been seri- 
ously injured by oil imports to date and that 
they are not threatened with serious injury by 
those in prospect in the near future. In the cir- 
cumstances, the proposed restrictions appear un- 


necessary and inadvisable, 
——~_nee 


Speculative Swings in Rubber 
Prices Cause Serious Concern 


[Released to the press June 9] 


The United States Government has directed the 
attention of countries interested in the production 
and marketing of natural rubber to the serious 
implications of recent movements in the price of 
that commodity. These countries have been told 
that the United States believes that wide specula- 
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tive swings in the price of a major raw material 
perform a disservice to producer and consumer. 

The New York spot price for the grade of 
natural rubber known as Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
= No. 1 averaged 17.56 cents in 1949. By 

une 1, it had reached 34 cents. This trend is such 
as to create anxiety as to the future well-being of 
natural rubber-producing areas. It could lead to 
a decreased demand for natural rubber and to 
higher prices for rubber products. Tire prices 
have recently been increased by some manu- 
facturers. 

The latest available statistics indicate that pres- 
ent prices may reflect merely a temporary scarcity 
of spot rubber because of a number of market 
factors and that the upward price movement may 
be arrested by increased marketings of natural 
rubber. April exports from Indonesia were 
nearly three times January exports. The inter- 
national Rubber Study Group has predicted a 
1950 production of natural rubber 140,000 long 
tons in excess of consumption. In addition, the 
United States Government has been taking steps 
to increase its production of synthetic rubber, and 
it is expected that, by July, the production of 
general ve pa synthetic rubber (GR-S) will 
have reached a rate of 35,000 long tons per month, 
as contrasted with 19,000 in January. If these 
forecasts are correct, recent natural rubber prices 
are a temporary phenomenon. 

On May 4, the United States delegate, Willis C. 
Armstrong, associate chief, Economic Resources 
and Security Staff, Department of State, included 
the following remarks in his statement to the 
seventh meeting of the Rubber Study Group at 
Brussels: 


All members of the Rubber Study Group are interested 
in expanding the consumption of rubber. We in the 
United States are as anxious as anyone to expand this 
consumption and, through mass-production techniques, 
to bring to our own and other markets an ever-increasitiz 
quantity and variety of high-quality products at reason- 
able prices. ... Our industry has done a great deal to 
promote consumption along these lines. Under these 
circumstances we cannot .. . be indifferent to trends in 
natural rubber prices. As purchasers of natural rubber 
we wish to avoid wide speculative swings in the price 
of this major raw material. As major producers of 
synthetic rubber, we can scarcely ignore price movements 
of a competitive product. We also have a genuine and 
profound interest, as a Government and a people, in the 
welfare and economic well-being of both producing and 
consuming nations... 

For these reasons we are disturbed whenever prices 
of commodities vital to wide areas of the world appear 
to be following trends that can lead, sooner or later, to 
a decline in effective demand for the commodity. Thus, 
for example, a sharp upward trend in natural rubber 
prices (which some authorities appear to consider a 
current phenomenon), if continued, might well lead to 
a general impairment of the long-term earning power of 
producing areas and might, simultaneously, hamper the 
efforts of the manufacturing industry in consuming 
countries throughout the world to expand the market for 
their products. We have thought it appropriate to call 
attention to these fundamental considerations which we 
regard as generally self-evident and applicable to all 
countries. 
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The Need for an International Trade Organization 


Statement by Howard H. Foley 
Under Secretary of the Treasury* 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ComMMIT- 
TEE: I appreciate your invitation to appear be- 
fore the Committee to discuss House Joint Reso- 
lution 236, authorizing United States acceptance 
of membership in the International Trade Organ- 
ization (Io). 

There is very little on the general considera- 
tions involved in the charter that I can add to the 
forceful message which the President sent to the 
Congress when he transmitted the charter last 
year; or to his observations on the subject in his 
State of the Union message last January; or to 
Secretary Acheson’s statement.2 And, before I 
proceed, let me state that I claim no expert 
familiarity with the detailed technical aspects of 
the Iro charter. Therefore, I shall confine myself 
primarily to the general policy issues involved in 
the bill as they affect the activities of the Treasury 
Department and the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and _ Financial 
Problems. 


Striving for Orderly Economic Relations 


I regard the establishment of the International 
Trade Organization as an important step in an 
over-all program designed to bring about sensible 
and orderly relationships in the world economic 
structure. A healthy world economy requires an 
increase in the level of productivity to create new 
wealth and, at the same time, assurance that the 
fruits of this increased oe will be read- 
ily interchangeable in the world markets for the 
mutual benefit of all. On the trade side, the 
world must adopt practices which enable goods to 
move readily, so that countries can sell what they 
produce to buy what they need. On the financial 
side, we require an environment of confidence re- 


1 Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Apr. 21, 1950. 

? BuLLETIN of May 8, 1949, p. 601; Jan. 16, 1950, p. 75; 
and May 1, 1950, p. 689. 
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garding the eventual payment for goods sold and 
the value of such payments when received. 

The commercial and financial policies necessary 
for such a healthy world economy are not only 
closely interrelated; they are in fact completely 
interdependent, because international action on 
the financial front must be closely coordinated 
with similar action on the commercial front if 
it is to attain maximum effectiveness on a world 
scale. In the Bretton Woods Agreements Act of 
1945, the Congress expressly recognized this inter- 
relationship by declaring it to be the policy of 
the United States to seek further international 
agreement looking toward the liberalization and 
expansion of world trade. The Ivo charter is 
designed to provide the necessary machinery, on 
the commercial side, for international cooperation 
in striving toward such a healthy world economy. 

This desired goal of commercial relationship 
cannot, of course, be realized if countries continue 
to pursue the short-sighted policies so frequently 
underlying trade embargoes, tariff barriers, 
quotas, exchange controls, preferences, discrimin- 
ations, and other restrictive devices. Although 
such devices appear to afford quick solutions to 
the immediate problems of today, they multiply 
the problems of tomorrow. The only possible 
outcome of resort to such measures is retaliation 
in kind, direct and indirect, which not only stifles 
world trade but so seriously interferes with neces- 
sary international financial movements as to cre- 
ate widespread instability. In the absence of a 
set of rules governing international trade, such as 
are embodied in the [ro charter, there is virtually 
no limit to the restrictionism that nations can 
practice. 

The charter has the dual purpose of dealing as 
realistically as it can with the problems of today, 
while at the same time building toward the re- 
quirements of a better tomorrow. All of us are 
aware of the severe balance-of-payments problems 
of the present. These difficulties have led most 
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countries to adopt restrictive trade measures in the 
hope of achieving a balance between demand for 
and availability of foreign exchange. The charter 
realistically recognizes the nature of those difficul- 
ties and provides a mechanism for dealing with 
them, but it also sets up procedures that will con- 
trol the use of the emergency measures; and es- 
tablishes long-range standards to limit restrictive 
measures to financial conditions with a view to 
the attainment of genuine multilateral trade as 
the foundation of international commercial 
relations. 

In brief, the charter, through international 
agreement, will establish a basic structure of rules 
for trade relations among the members of the 
organization. 

In this connection, it is considered that the 
charter will supersede the trade provisions con- 
tained in section 9 of the Anglo-American financial 
agreement. After the charter has come into effect, 
with the United States and the United Kingdom as 
members pursuant to the authorization of the 
Congress and the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, future trade relations involving our countries 
will be governed by the provisions of the charter. 


Balance-of-Payments Feature 


A somewhat more detailed consideration of the 

rovisions of the charter which are of particular 
interest to the Treasury brings us to articles 21, 
23, and 24. These balance-of-payments articles, 
constitute a recognition that, with most of the 
world practicing import controls, discrimination, 
and bilateral trading, we cannot hope for im- 
mediate unqualified transition to world multi- 
lateral trade. The charter aims to remove the 
trade barriers based upon financial stringency as 
swiftly as the financial difficulties themselves dis- 
appear. By facilitating the process of freeing 
trade from artificial barriers, the ITo will play its 
part in —s the financial recovery which 
must go hand in hand with the establishment of 
true multilateral trade. These provisions of the 
charter constitute a realistic approach to the con- 
ditions likely to prevail in the near future and 
provide a constructive mechanism for bridging the 
gap between disorganization in world economic 
affairs and the reestablishment of those sounder 
on stable conditions which are our constant 

oal. 
The charter recognizes that the balance of pay- 
ments of each member country is of concern to 
other members and that each country is respon- 
sible for safeguarding its external financial posi- 
tion and achieving and maintaining equilibrium 
in its balance of payments, by methods which, 
wherever possible, expand international trade. 
These balance-of-payments articles do, however, 
permit countries which are in balance-of-payments 
trouble to use quantitative restrictions on imports 
as a means of temporarily relieving their financial 
difficulties and, under certain circumstances, to 
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discriminate in the application of such restrictions 
as a further temporary relief from their financial 
problems. Thus, they constitute an important ex- 
ception to the general rule forbidding the use of 
quantitative restrictions or resort to discrimina- 
tion. 

In view of the unbalanced state of international 
dare) today, it is likely that most prospective 

To members will maintain extensive quantitative 
restrictions and, indeed, discriminatory ones, 
under these articles, in the next few years. How- 
ever, the provisions are designed to limit their 
scope even in times of financial stringency and 
to exclude their widespread use under more normal 
conditions, by imposing various safeguards and 
limitations. 

For example, the test which a country must 
meet in order to be permitted to use quantitative 
restrictions for balance-of-payments reasons is de- 
signed to limit the use of these restrictions to real 
cases of disequilibrium in the country’s inter- 
national accounts. The charter permits reten- 
tion of the restrictions only to the extent justified, 
and so long as can be justified, to meet the financial 
problem. The International Monetary Fund is 
made the judge of the basic facts and of the con- 
clusions which follow from them regarding the 
country’s financial situation. 

Again, the opportunity for any significant dis- 
crimination in applying import restrictions is 
available only for a transitional period. As a 
long-range matter, discrimination may be prac- 
ticed by a member only under certain limitations, 
and for (I quote) “a small part of its external 
trade,” “temporarily,” and “where the benefits 
to the Member or Members concerned substantially 
outweigh any injury which may result to the 
trade of other Members.” Moreover, such dis- 
crimination may be resorted to only with the prior 
consent of the International Trade Organization. 
Beyond this narrow, carefully circumscribed op- 
portunity for discrimination, a particular country 
may discriminate only so long as that country is 
operating under its transitional period as provided 
in the articles of agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund. Countries which have not left 
the transitional period by March 1952 are required 
to justify their continuation in this status annually 
thereafter. As each country leaves the tran- 
sitional period, its opportunity to discriminate 
under one or the other of the two options con- 
tained in the charter ceases. The experts who are 
to testify later will, I am sure, be able to suppl 
all the details concerning these provisions we 
you may require. 


Customs Administration 


I should also like to make special mention of the 
important provisions of the charter relating to 
customs administration and procedure. The goal 
of this Government is to encourage the further 
development of world trade. With respect to 
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tariff levels, we have sought to cooperate to the 
utmost with other nations toward mutually ad- 
vantageous tariff adjustments under the trade 
agreements program, while at the same time 
avoiding material injury to our domestic indus- 
tries. World trade has also long been hampered 
by what some people call “customs red tape” 
which, in some areas, is said to be more of a re- 
strictive trade barrier than the tariff rates them- 
selves. The charter now takes the further step of 
prescribing a basic set of rules requiring world- 
wide cooperation to modernize customs procedures 
by sweeping away provisions which were devised 
long ago under economic and political conditions 
differing widely from those we face today. If 
this Government accepts membership in the Iro 
under the charter, we would be obligated to make 
a few changes in our customs laws, but these 
changes could not be effected without further 
legislation. 

I think it is fair to say that the provisions of 
the charter relating to customs administration and 

rocedure reflect Treasury ideas and indeed flow 
in large measure from the custom-management im- 

rovement program of the Treasury Department. 
Tn attendance with the United States represen- 
tatives at the preparatory meetings and at Habana 
when the charter was being negotiated were our 
own experienced customs technicians who knew 
exactly the difficulties connected with adminis- 
tration and the causes thereof. The Bureau of 
Customs has made considerable progress with the 
improvements called for by our management pro- 
gram which can be accomplished administratively, 
through changes in regulations and operating 
procedures, e have continued our study to 
determine what legislation is needed further to ac- 
complish the objective of improving our manage- 
ment, making our operations more economical, and 
of providing better service to the public. The re- 
sult is that we have been able to draft a bill which 
is designed to simplify customs administration. 
This bill will not only meet the requirements pro- 
vided by the charter but also the many other de- 
sirable changes which we have studied since the 
drafting of the charter. This bill will be ready 
for submission to the Congress in the near future. 
I presume it will be referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. Hence, the requirements of 
the charter as to customs procedures are not the 
primary motivating force in efforts to improve 
our own customs operations. But they remain 
of great importance if we are to secure equitable 
treatment for our own exporters who seek markets 
abroad. 


Safeguarding Economic Conflicts 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Iro charter 
was bred of our experience with a long period of 
great economic hostility which, as it became pro- 
gressively more harmful to the peoples of the 
world, brought increasing threats to peace and 
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security. I can think of no Fawr mistake than 
to permit such economic conflicts to persist and to 
become aggravated. The charter offers a practical 
road toward the establishment of the rule of law 
in international trade. As the product of nego- 
tiation and compromise among representatives of 
more than 50 countries, it is probably not con- 
sidered ideal by any of those countries. But it 
represents the only feasible alternative to the un- 
restricted practice of economic nationalism which 
is both harmful and dangerous. Therefore, I 
should like to express my strong support of House 
Joint Resolution 236 which authorizes acceptance 
by the United States of membership in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 


Further Trade Agreement 
Negotiations With Chile 


[Released to the press June 7] 


The Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee has decided against holding supplemen- 
we trade-agreement' negotiations with Chile 
looking toward a further United States tariff con- 
cession on dried beans (not specifically provided 
for, par. 765, Tariff Act of 1930). 

In accordance with an announcement issued on 
January 27, 1950, the interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Reciprocity Information held public hear- 
ings on March 9, 1950, concerning such negotia- 
tions.2 After appraising the ilsenatinn pre- 
sented at the hearings, the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that no action 
should be taken at this time. The Chilean Gov- 
ernment has been notified of this decision. Under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
United States tariff on dried red kidney beans en- 
tered for consumption between April 30 and Sep- 
tember 1 in any year, is 2 cents per pound and on 
other dried beans 114 cents per pound. During 
the remainder of the year the rate is 3 cents per 
pound on both types. 


U. S.—Haiti Relations To Continue 


The Department of State announced on June 5 
that the United States took action on that date to 
continue diplomatic relations with Haiti. This 
action is in conformity with this Government’s 
policy with respect to recognition and after an 
exchange of views with the other American 
Republics. 





For additional information on U.S. intention, see But- 
LETIN of May 15, 1950, p. 762, and BuLLeTin of May 29, 


1950, p. 866. 
? BULLETIN of Feb. 20, 1950, p. 297. 
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Analysis of Senator McCarthy’s Public Statements 


ROCHESTER SPEECH 


The Department of State on May 28 made public’ the 
following analysis of some of the factual inaccuracies in 
the speech delivered by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy at 
Rochester, New York, on May 25, 1950, to the National 
Convention of the Catholic Press Association of the 
United States: 

1. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID:... Keep in mind 
those three names—Dr. Chi, Mr. Chew Hong, and the 
New China Daily News. Those names are the key to 
this (the Lattimore-Barnes) letter? and the State De- 
partment’s fraudulent cover up... I am therefore sub- 
mitting to you the secret files on those two men... 


Tue Facrs: At Wheeling, West Virginia, on 
February 9, 1950, Senator McCarthy asserted in 
a speech : 


. . . While I cannot take the time to name all the men 
in the State Department who have been named as active 
members of the Communist Party and members of a spy 
ring, I have here in my hand a list of 205—a list of names 
that were made known to the Secretary of State as being 
members of the Communist Party and who nevertheless 
are still working and shaping policy in the State Depart- 
ment. 


The next day, he said he had the names of “57 
card-carrying members of the Communist Party” 
allegedly working in the Department. Later, a 
talked in terms of 81 security risks of various 
sorts. Eventually, he said he would stand or fall 
on his ability to prove that there was one “top 
Soviet espionage agent” in the State Department. 

To date, Senator McCarthy has utterly failed 
to prove that there is a single Communist or pro- 
Communist in the State Department, and he now 
appears to be reduced to an attempt to divert at- 
tention with two 7- and 8-year-old memoranda 
dealing with the Civil Service Commission clear- 
ances for Office of War Information employment 
of two Chinese. 

2. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: ... Edward Bar- 
rett, Mr. Acheson’s publicity chief ...was Mr. Latti- 
more’s superior when both worked in the Office of War 
Information. 

*Department of State press release 558. 


? See BuLLeTIN of June 12, 1950, p. 966, for reference to 
Lattimore-Barnes letter. 
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Tue Facts: In a letter to Senator Brewster, en- 
tered in the Congressional Record of May 2, Mr. 
Barrett, who is Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, stated : 


. .. I was in charge of the Overseas Branch Office of 
War Information during the last part of the war, and I 
am proud of what I did toward helping to make that 
agency an effective psychological warfare arm of the 
Government. Owen Lattimore worked under me for a 
brief time during the war, but he left the Office of War 
Information a few weeks after I became his superior. I 
have not seen him since... 


8. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: . . . Our disaster in 
China ... is the disaster to which Mr. Acheson refers 
as the “dawning of a new day.” 


Tue Facrs: Here, again, Senator McCarthy 
lifts completely out of context a single phrase in 
order to completely distort the meaning of Secre- 
tary Acheson’s hour-long address before the Na- 
tional Press Club on January 12, 1950. The 
Secretary, in discussing the Far Eastern situation, 
emphasized the extent to which nationalism had 
“become the symbol both of freedom from foreign 
domination and freedom from the tyranny of 
poverty and misery.” 

Developing this theme, he added : 


Since the end of the war in Asia, we have seen over 500 
million people gain their independence and over seven 
new nations come into existence in this area. 

We have the Philippines with 20 million citizens. We 
have Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Burma with 400 million 
citizens, southern Korea with 20 million, and, within the 
last few weeks, the United States of Indonesia with 75 
million . 

Communism is the most subtle instrument of Soviet 
foreign policy that has ever been devised and it is really 
the spearhead of Russian imperialism which would, if 
it could, take from these people what they have won, what 
we want them to keep and develop which is their own 
national independence, their own individual independence, 
their own development of their own resources for their 
own good and not as mere tributary states to this great 
Soviet Union... 

So after this survey, what we conclude, I believe, is that 
there is a new day which has dawned in Asia. It is a 
day in which the Asian peoples are on their own and know 
it, and intend to continue on their own. ... So what 
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we can see is that this new day in Asia, this new day 
which is dawning, may go on to a glorious noon or it may 
darken and it may drizzle out. But that decision lies 
within the countries of Asia and within the power of the 
Asian people. It is not a decision which a friend or even 
an enemy from the outside can decide for them. 


4. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: .. . I am enclosing 
in the folder for each of you photostats of five Commu- 
nist-front organizations with which Jessup was affiliated. 
You will note that Mrs. Jessup appears on the Executive 
Committee of a sixth Communist-front organization. The 
reason for including this with the photostats on Philip 
Jessup is because of the close affiliation of Philip Jessup 


with this organization also. 


Tue Facrs: At Atlantic City, Senator Mc- 
Carthy asserted that he had presented photostatic 
proof of such affiliations to the Tydings Subcom- 
mittee but counsel of the Subcommittee informed 
the Department of State that such proof had not 
been submitted.* The following analysis of the 
ee produced by the Senator at Rochester 
reveals: 


(1) American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. Dr. Jessup has been prominently con- 
nected with the activities of this organization. It 
is not a Communist-front. Senator McCarthy’s 
only “evidence” against it was a single citation by 
a California Legislative Committee in 1948, on the 
ground that the Council “. .. received funds 
(from) Frederick V. Field. . .” 

(2) Coordinating Committee to Lift the 
Spanish Embargo. Ambassador Jessup has never 
been affiliated with this organization in any way. 
At Rochester, Senator McCarthy presented repro- 
ductions of three full pages and a part of a fourth 
page of a brochure entitled, “These Americans 
Say: ‘Lift the Embargo against Republican 
Spain’.” The full 20-page document is and pur- 
ports to be merely a compendium of public opinion 
concerning the Spanish embargo. 

The only reference to Ambassador Jessup in the 
Paar angen: presented by Senator Mc- 

arthy was a seven-line quotation from a state- 
ment by Charles C. Burlingham and Ambassador 
Jessup in the New York 7imes of January 31, 
1939. A week earlier, the Z7imes had printed a 
three-column letter from Henry L. Stimson recom- 
mending the lifting of the Spanish embargo. On 
January 26, the Zimes published a letter of rebut- 
tal by Martin Conboy. It was from a three- 
column statement which the 7'imes headlined as 
“Text of Reply of Burlingham and Jessup to 
Conboy’s Letter” that the Burlingham-Jessup 
quotation was taken. The quotation in question 
reads: 


It (lifting the embargo) would further mark a return 
to our historic policy of avoiding intervention in European 
civil wars by following a strict hands-off policy instead 


* BULLETIN of June 12, 1950, p. 971. 
June 19, 1950 





of taking the affirmative action which, as events have 
demonstrated, inevitably affects the outcome of a struggle 
in which we profess not to be concerned. 


The Burlingham-Jessup quotation was “photo- 
reproduced” by Senator McCarthy in such a way 
as to indicate that it constituted a full page of the 
brochure ; whereas, it was actually only one among 
11 similar statements by private individuals in- 
cluded on the page in question of the original 
brochure. Furthermore, it was only one of a 
total of 31 such quotations in the brochure as a 
whole, including statements by Henry L. Stimson, 
John Dewey, Helen Keller, Raymond Leslie Buell, 
Dorothy Thompson, A. F. Whitney, and William 
E. Dodd. 

(3) National Emergency Conference and Na- 
tional Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights. Senator McCarthy’s “photo-reproduc- 
tions” show that Ambassador Jessup, along with 
more than 280 other private citizens, was listed 
as a sponsor of a “call” for a National Emergency 
Conference, to discuss matters of alien registra- 
tion, in 1939. They also show that Ambassador 
Jessup’s name was carried on the letterhead of the 
National Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, as a sponsor, in February, 1940. 

With regard to the National Emergency Con- 
ference, Ambassador Jessup testified before the 
Tydings Subcommittee that he had no recollec- 
tion of the conference, that he did not attend the 
meeting for which the “call” was issued, and that 
he “certainly had no knowledge at the time that 
it was subversive.” It was not until 4 years 
later that the Conference was first cited by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

With regard to the National Emergency Con- 
ference for Democratic Rights, Ambassador 
Jessup testified that he did not recall the organiza- 
tion or any participation in it. This organization 
was first cited in 1943. 

(4) American-Russian Institute. Ambassador 
Jessup has never been a member, sponsor, or officer 
of this organization. Senator McCarthy’s 
“photo-reproductions” show Ambassador Jessup’s 
name along with those of 285 other individuals on 
one list of “sponsors” and, with 99 others, on a 
second list of “sponsors.” These lists, however, 
were not lists of sponsors of the American-Rus- 
sian Institute itself. They were lists of the spon- 
sors of two dinners given by the organization— 
one in 1944, dedicated to American-Soviet postwar 
relations, and the other, in 1946, for the presenta- 
tion of a posthumous award to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Concerning the first of these two dinners, Am- 
bassador Jessup told the Tydings Subcommittee: 


I do recall . . . that I was asked by Mr. William Lan- 
caster, a prominent New York lawyer, to permit my name 
to be used as a sponsor of a dinner which was to be held 
on October 19, 1944. I had met Mr. Lancaster particularly 
through his activities on the Foreign Policy Association, 
at a time when General Frank McCoy was President and 
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Senator Alexander Smith and I were members of the 
Board. I accepted that invitation in 1944, but was unable 
to attend the dinner. 


Concerning the second dinner, he testified : 


The dinner in question was one given on May 7, 1946, 
on the occasion of the presentation of its first annual 
award to Franklin D. Roosevelt which was accepted on 
behalf of his family. A search of my files has failed 
to reveal any information concerning this incident, nor 
do I remember attending the dinner. From approximately 
February to June of the year 1946, I was seriously ill in 
a hospital in New York City, so it is unlikely that I 
attended. 

Ambassador Jessup specifically declined invita- 
tions to speak at dinners of the Institute in 1948 
and 1949. Meanwhile, the New York organiza- 
tion had been expressly excluded from the At- 
torney General’s first published lists of subversive 
organizations, and it was not included before 1949. 

(5) American Law Students Association. This 
organization, which Ambassador Jessup served 
as a faculty adviser for about 2 years, was a per- 
fectly innocent group. It was not and has never 
been cited as a _ een erbceriry 

As “evidence” to the contrary, Senator Mc- 

Carthy produced at Rochester a photostat of a 
letterhead of the association carrying the custom- 
ary union shop printer’s label. This label was 
identified by Senator McCarthy in a typewritten 
notation as “Union label no. 209 which is the Com- 
munist print shop label.” 
He also handed out at Rochester a mimeo- 
8 mn statement in which he flatly asserted, 
without giving any supporting evidence, that the 
association was “affiliated” with three organiza- 
tions cited as Communist or Communist-front. 
He then devoted three single-spaced typewritten 
pages to a listing of various citations, not against 
the American , deel Students Association, but 
against the three organizations with which he as- 
serted it was “affiliated.” 

The fact that the association has never been 
cited in any way by any agency speaks for itself. 

(6) China Aid Council. Ambassador Jessup 
has never been affiliated with this organization. 
Senator McCarthy had previously charged, at 
Atlantic City, that Ambassador Jessup was a di- 
rector of “one of the worst” Communist-front 
organization,* and identified that organization, 
to a press association, as the China Aid Council. 
At Rochester, however, he presented a “photo- 
reproduction” indicating that, not Ambassador 
Jessup, but Mrs. Jessup, was at one time on the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 

The Department, in its analysis of the Sena- 
tor’s Atlantic City speech correctly asserted that, 
intentionally or carelessly, the Senator had con- 
fused Dr. Jessup with his wife.’ The analysis 
then pointed out that Mrs. Jessup’s association 
with the organization came about through her 


*Buietin of June 12, 1950, p. 969. 
® Ibid, p. 970. 
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interest in the activities of an organization spon- 
sored by Madame Chiang Kai-shek—the American 
Committee for Chinese War Orphans. 

It will be noted that Senator McCarthy’s letter- 
head presented as evidence shows that the “Coun- 
cil” was combined with this Committee for 
orphans. Mrs. Jessup’s part in the Committee’s 
work was to organize a tea business—the tea was 
called “May Ling” tea (after Mme. Chiang)— 
and the profits went directly to orphanages, 
After 1942, Mrs. Jessup took very little active 
interest in the Committee, because from that year 
until 1946 she was working full time for the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee (Quakers) in 
Philadelphia, Spain, and France. She did not 
attend meetings or keep in touch with the work 
of the China Aid Council. 

It will be noted that, of the six organizations in 
question, two are not Communist-fronts, and two 
are organizations with which Dr. Jessup has had 
no connection. For the fifth organization, Dr. 
Jessup was a sponsor of two dinners which he did 


not attend. He signed a “call” which resulted in 
the formation of the sixth organization but had no 
further connection with it. 


5. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: They (the State 
Department in its analysis of Senator McCarthy’s Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors speech) quote me as 
having stated that at the height of the Communist Party 
line campaign on the part of the Far Hastern Survey that 
Dr. Jessup was head of the Research Advisory Council. 
The “facts” they give were that he was not the Chairman 
in 1948 ... Now here is a photostat to show that he 
was head of the Research Advisory Council in 1944... 


Tue Facts: The identifiable date in Senator 
McCarthy’s American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors speech was 1943. However, in his subsequent 
Chicago speech, Senator McCarthy broadened his 
charge and was again met with the facts. In its 
analysis on May 20, 1950, the Department stated: 

SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Jessup . . . was largely 
in charge of a publication known as the Far LHastern 
Survey, the publication of the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations ; that he was in charge while 
it was spewing forth the perfumed Communist Party line 
sewage... 

THE FACTS: Senator McCarthy grossly exaggerated 
Dr. Jessup’s relationship with Far Eastern Survey based 
on the single fact that in 1944 Dr. Jessup served on the 
Research Advisory Committee of the American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Senator McCarthy’s allegation that Far Eastern Survey 
followed the Communist Party originates in discredited 
contentions made by one Alfred Kohlberg in 1944. The 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
investigated Kohlberg’s charges. In a document circu- 
lated to its members, it was demonstrated that Kohlberg 
had ignored the overwhelming number of facts that did 
not support his contention. The document showed, among 
other things, that Kohlberg had quoted, in connection with 
Far Eastern Survey, and other publications, from less than 
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2 percent of the articles published and from less than .002 
percent of the books published. In April 1947, the mem- 
bership of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in a vote of 1163 to 66 overwhelmingly repudi- 
ated Kohlberg’s charges as “inaccurate and irresponsi- 
ble.” ' 

At Atlantic City, Senator McCarthy repeated 
these charges all over again. In its analysis, the 
Department added this characterization of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations by the Rockefeller 
Foundation: “The most important single source 
of independent studies of the problems of the 
Pacific area and the Far East.” 


ae tial 
SENATE FLOOR SPEECH 


Senator McCarthy produced on the Senate floor, 
on June 6, a photostat which, he said, constituted 
proof by the FBI that three men listed by the FBI 
as Communist agents in May 1946 are still work- 
ing for the Department of State. 

That statement is absolutely false. 

The Senator based his charge upon the com- 
pletely erroneous belief that the FBI prepared a 
chart, referred to in the photostated document, 
which purportedly evaluated Departmental per- 
sonnel in terms of “agents,” “Communists,” ete. 

1. No such chart was ever received by the De- 
partment of State from the FBI. 

2. The Department of Justice has informed us 
that no such chart was ever prepared by the FBI. 

3. The chart in question was merely a prelimi- 
nary working document prepared by one of the 
State Department’s security officers as a basis for 
further investigation. 

4. No persons purportedly identified on that 
chart as Communist agents, Communists, or the 
like, are now employed by the Department of State 
except those whose loyalty has since been thor- 
oughly checked, evaluated, and reviewed under 
the President’s loyalty program. 


A Further Analysis Follows. 


1. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: The Bureau (FBI) 
sent to the State Department on that date (May 15, 
1946) a detailed statement listing what they considered 
as no. 1, Soviet agents; no. 2, Communists; no. 3, Com- 
munist sympathizers ; and no. 4, suspects. 

Tue Facts: As previously stated by the De- 
partment, neither the chart itself nor the report 
of August 3, 1946, in which Senator McCarthy 
has cited a reference to the chart, was prepared 
by, or sent to the State Department by, the FBI 
and this has been verified to the Department of 
State both by the Department of Justice and by 


*BuLtetin of June 12, 1950, p. 968. 
June 19, 1950 


the FBI. On the contrary, the chart and the re- 
port were prepared within the Department of State 
itself. The chart was prepared on May 15, 1946, 
and the report on August 3, 1946. 

The Department of State, after consultation 
with the writer of the report, with the former 
security officer under whose direction and in 
whose office the chart was prepared, with certain 
of his then subordinates familiar with the chart, 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
after reviewing working papers which are still 
in its file, has conclusively determined that the 
chart was not gpg or furnished by the FBI 
but was prepared as an investigator’s workin 
document in the Department of State in 1946 an 
by employees of the Department of State. Inter- 
view with the writer of the report, who is still in 
the Department, and the security officer with 
whom he had a conversation about the chart estab- 
lished that the writer of the report drew from his 
conversation with the security officer the unin- 
tentionally erroneous conclusion that the chart 
was prepared in the FBI. 

2. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: The function of the 
FBI is merely that of a fact-finding body . . . This is the 
only time it has been brought to my attention that the 
FBI has departed from its function and said, “We will 
evaluate our own evidence in our files and give it to the 
Department.” Apparently, the reason was that they must 
have been seriously disturbed by what they had in their 
files ... 


Tue Facrs: This statement is patently false. 
In the first place, as previously stated, the chart 
in question was not prepared or submitted by the 
FBI to begin with. Information from the FBI was 
included with information from other agencies— 
OSS, Civil Service, etc., in the files which the State 
Department personnel consulted in drawing up 
the chart; but there was no FBI evaluation of the 
State Department employees. 

In the second place, since the FBI had nothing 
to do with the preparation of the chart, it obvi- 
ously could not have talked to itself in the manner 
described by Senator McCarthy about the “evalu- 
ation” of “evidence” concerned. Since the issu- 
ance of the State Department’s first statement in 
this connection, the FBI has verified to the De- 
partment the fact that it not only had nothing to 
do with the preparation of the chart but that it 
also had nothing to do with evaluating the per- 
sonnel indicated on the chart as purported 
“agents,” “Communists,” etc., or in any other way. 
Thus, Senator McCarthy’s assertion that the FBI 
took unprecedented action in the matter is utterly 
unfounded, and his inference that the FBI took 
such action because it was “seriously disturbed” 
by the contents of its files is pure fantasy. 

3. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: The submission of 
the list of Soviet agents, Communists, and so forth, to 
the State Department by the FBI met with such little 
favorable activity on the part of the State Department 
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that, so far as I know, the Bureau has never submitted 
a like chart since that date. 


Tue Facts: Though the chart in question had 
not been submitted to the Department by the FBI 
back in 1946, or at any other time, it was, as a 
matter of fact, a working list of Departmental 
personnel on whom the Department’s security 
officer, at that time (May 15, 1946), had received 
allegations which, in the opinion of the security 
officers by whom the chart was prepared, war- 
ranted further investigation. Virtually the entire 
activity of the security officer and his top men 
at that time was directed toward the utilization 
and full development of the leads and information 
received from the FBI, from departmental investi- 
gation, and other sources, particularly relating to 
the people listed on the 1946 chart. Moreover, on 
the basis of the findings and recommendations 
contained in the “secret” report in which the chart 
was referred to, energetic steps were taken toward 
an improved security set-up in the Department, 
including the successful direction of such investi- 
gations as that leading in 1946 to the firing, fol- 
lowed by trial and conviction, of Carl Marzani. 

4. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: This (the language 
of the report) is not the language of McCarthy: it is the 
language of the State Department’s top investigators. 


Tue Facts: The language was not the language 
of any one of the Department’s “investigators” ; 
it was the language of an administrative officer of 
the Department, assigned by Assistant Secretary 
Russell, in charge of the Department’s security 

rogram, to undertake, on a highly confidential 

asis, a study at Washington of the operations of 
the Department’s organization in 1946 for dealing 
with problems of personnel security. 

5. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: The man who makes 
this report says in effect, “The only way we are going 
to get rid of the other Communists is accidentally by a 
reduction in the force.” ... From all the information 
we have been able to obtain, none of the men who were 
labeled by the FBI have been fired, but were allowed 
to resign... 


Tue Facts: The writer of the report said no 
such thing directly or by implication. His report 
dated August 3, 1946, in fact was intended to, and 
did, explore the means for making existing se- 
curity procedures more effective, especially against 
the penetration of foreign intelligence agencies 
into the Department of State. His reference to 
reduction in force as a factor in eliminating per- 
sons named on the chart was factual—but it did 
not exclude other methods. Such other methods, 
including resignation—which the Senator him- 
self contradictorily names as the only method— 
and firing, where investigation supported this 
action, were effectively employed. No case today 
remains unresolved. 

6. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: The FBI wisely re- 
fused to submit top secret information to the State De- 
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partment on these dangerous individuals . . . apparently 
not trusting the State Department to that extent... 


Tue Facrs: The FBI has never refused to make 
available to appropriate officers of the State De. 
—— through established liaison channels, in- 

ormation concerning State Department personnel, 


7. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: At least three of 
those listed as Communist agents by the FBI 3 years ago 
are still holding high positions in the State Depart- 
ment .. . Those names are included among the 106 names 
that I gave to the (Tydings) committee . . . Those names 
I have checked and I know the persons are working in 
the State Department ...I... have the proof that 
those men are working in the State Department as of 
this very moment. 


Tue Facts: This statement is absolutely false. 
The Department of State has in its possession the 
working chart itself, dated May 15, 1946. Of the 
20 persons hypothesized on the chart as “agents,” 
there is only one who—after thorough reinvestiga- 
tion, including a full FBI investigation, and clear- 
ance under the Department’s loyalty and security 
procedures—is still in the employ of the Depart- 
ment. That one does not hold a “high position”; 
his grade is GS-9. Furthermore, that one is not on 
the list of 106 Senator McCarthy gave the Tydings 
Subcommittee. 


8. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: You will note that 
I am... only referring today to those who are listed 
as Communist agents. I hope to be able to give the 
Senate a complete picture of how many of the total of 
106 agents, Communist sympathizers, and so forth, are 
still on the State Department’s pay roll... 


Tue Facrs: Any person among those listed on 
the old 1946 working chart referred to by Senator 
McCarthy who is still employed in the Depart- 
ment. of State has been the subject of careful in- 
vestigation and has been cleared for security after 
thorough study of his case either by the Division 
of Security, acting with the benefit of the FBI’s 
information, or by the Loyalty Security Board of 
the Department. Each loyalty decision by the 
Department’s Loyalty Board has been post- 
audited by the Loyalty Review Board, and in no 
case was the recommendation of the Department’s 
Board changed. 

9. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: Take, for example, 
case No. 1, which I presented on the Senate floor, the name 
has not yet been made public, so we shall not use it now. 
The Committee has the name. In that case the Loyalty 
Review Board made what is known as a post-audit, and, 
after looking at the post-audit, they said, “We are not 
satisfied with the finding.” They sent it back to the State 
Department Loyalty Board, and that Board said “The case 
is closed.” That man is still on the State Department 
pay roll. 


Tue Facts: Once again, Senator McCarthy’s al- 
leged quotations are not quotations—they are typi- 
cal misstatements. The Loyalty Review Board 
did not advise the Department of State that they 
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were “not satisfied with the finding” in this case; 
they did make a procedural recommendation, and, 
thereafter, the case was not “closed.” On the con- 
trary, appropriate action was taken by the State 
Department Loyalty Security Board, and clear- 
ance, in this case, was again post-audited by the 
President’s Loyalty Review Board. The Loyalt 
Review Board has in no way criticized or rc 
the final action and findings of the Department’s 
Loyalty Security Board. 


10. SENATOR McCARTHY SAID: ... In the Office 
of War Information, Mr. Owen Lattimore ... went to 
bat for one Communist . . . who had been officially turned 
down by the Loyalty Board . . . and another Chinese who 
had been rejected by one member of the Board... 


Tue Facts: As the Department pointed out in 
its analysis of the Senator’s Rochester, New York, 
speech on May 25, he now appears to be reduced 
to an attempt to divert attention with 1943 Civil 
Service Commission clearances for Office of War 
Information employment of two Chinese. 

As for Mr. Owen Lattimore, both Mr. Lattimore 
himself and the Department of State have re- 
peatedly reiterated that he is not an employee of 
the Department. 

At Wheeling, West Virginia, on February 9, 
1950, Senator McCarthy asserted in a speech: 


. . . While I cannot take the time to name all the men 
in the State Department who have been named as active 
members of the Communist Party and members of a spy 
ring, I have here in my hand a list of 205—a list of names 
that were made known to the Secretary of State as being 
members of the Communist Party and who neverthe- 
less are still working and shaping policy in the State 
Department. 

The next day, he said he had the names of “57 
card-carrying members of the Communist Party,” 
allegedly working in the Department. Later, he 
talked in terms of a “big three” and of 81 security 
risks of various sorts. He told the Tydings Com- 
mittee to investigate 106 cases. Eventually, he 
said he would stand or fall on his ability to prove 
that there was one “top Soviet espionage agent” 
in the State Department. 

And then, on June 6, we hear of 106 names on 
a 4-year-old working chart and three “agents” 
purportedly still at large in the Department of 
State. 

But the record—the facts—speak for them- 
selves: Senator McCarthy has utterly failed to 
show that there is a single Communist or pro- 
Communist in the State Department. His num- 
bers change; his credibility does not. 


EE 


U.S. Position Remains Unchanged on Polish-German Boundary 


[Released to the press June 8] 


In response to inquiries, the Department of State re- 
leased today the following excerpts from (1) the agreed 
protocol of the Berlin conference (Potsdam Agreement of 
August 1, 1945); (2) the address by Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, delivered at Stuttgart, Germany, on 
September 6, 1946; and (3) the statement on April 9, 1947, 
by Secretary of State George C. Marshall at the Moscow 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, all relating 
to the United States position regarding the question of 
the final determination of Polish-German boundary. 
United States policy on this question remains unchanged. 


POTSDAM AGREEMENT (PAR. VIII B, 
WESTERN FRONTIERS OF POLAND) 


In conformity with the agreement on Poland 
reached at the Crimea Conference, the three heads 
of government have sought the opinion of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
in regard to the accession of territory in the north 
and west which Poland should receive. The Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Poland and mem- 
bers of the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity have been received at the confer- 
ence and have fully presented their views. The 
three heads of government reaffirm their opinion 
that the final delimitation of the western frontier 
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of Poland should await the peace settlement. 

The three heads of government agree that, pend- 
ing the final determination of Poland’s western 
frontier, the former German territories east of a 
line running from the Baltic Sea immediately west 
of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder River 
to the confluence of the western Neisse River and 
along the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak fron- 
tier, including that portion of East Prussia not 
placed under the administration of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with the 
understanding reached at this conference and in- 
cluding the area of the former Free City of Danzig, 
shall be under the administration of the Polish 
State and for such purposes should not be consid- 
ered as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Germany. 


EXCERPT FROM STUTTGART ADDRESS 
BY SECRETARY BYRNES 


At Potsdam, specific areas which were part of 
Germany were provisionally assigned to the Soviet 
Union and to Poland, subject to the final decisions 
of the Peace Conference. ... With regard to Si- 
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lesia and other eastern German areas, the assign- 
ment of this territory to Poland by Russia for 
administrative purposes had taken place before the 
Potsdam meeting. The heads of government 
agreed that, pending the final determination of 
Poland’s western frontier, Silesia and other east- 
ern German areas should be under the administra- 
tion of the Polish state and for such purposes 
should not be considered as a part of the Soviet 
zone of occupation in Germany. However, as the 
protocol of the Potsdam conference makes clear, 
the heads of government did not agree to support 
at the peace settlement the cession of this partic- 
ular area. 

The Soviets and the Poles suffered greatly at 
the hands of Hitler’s invading armies. As a re- 
sult of the agreement at Yalta, Poland ceded to 
the Soviet Union territory east of the Curzon 
Line. Because of this, Poland asked for revision 
of her northern and western frontiers. The 
United States will support a revision of these 
frontiers in Poland’s favor. However, the ex- 
tent of the area to be ceded to Poland must be 
determined when the final settlement is agreed 
upon. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT 
BY SECRETARY MARSHALL AT MOSCOW 


The time has now come for the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to examine the problem of the final 
determination of the Polish-German boundary. 
The Potsdam protocol provided that “the final 
delimitation of the western frontier of Poland 
should await the peace settlement.” Pending that 
final settlement, about 40,000 square miles of east- 
ern German territory were, at Potsdam, placed 
under the administration of the Polish state. 

We are agreed that Poland should receive sub- 
stantial accessions of territory in the north and 
west in compensation for territory acquired by the 
Soviet Union east of the Curzon Line. 

In the peace settlement, therefore, a substantial 
revision of the prewar German frontier in Po- 
land’s favor is required. Our problem is how 
and where to draw the final line so as to avoid 
unnecessary and unjustified economic upset and 
to minimize inescapable irredentist pressure in 
Germany. 

The area in question is very important to the 
livelihood not merely of those who live there but 
of many others who live in neighboring areas. 


A solution of the problems involved in the char- 
acter and location of the Polish-German frontier 
must be sought. While it will require precise and 
informed investigation, the male Tonite to this in- 
vestigation can be stated now. It will be accepted, 
I think, that southern East Prussia should become 
Polish territory. German Upper Silesia and its 
industrial complex should also become Polish, but 
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there should be provisions to assure that its coal 
and other resources will be available to help 
sustain the economy of Europe. The division of 
the remaining territory which is largely agricul- 
tural land, requires consideration of the needs of 
the Polish and German peoples and of Europe as 
a whole. Accordingly, I propose that the follow- 
ing be agreed here in Moscow : 


The Council of Foreign Ministers establishes a special 
boundary commission to function under the direction of 
the deputies. It will be composed of representatives of 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, and Poland, and a convenient number of other 
Allied states to be designated by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. The Council of Foreign Ministers will invite 
Poland and each of the designated countries to appoint 
a member, 

The function of the commission shall be to consider and 
recommend to the Council of Foreign Ministers : 


(a) A revision of the pre-war Polish-German boun- 
daries which will fairly compensate Poland for the cession 
of territory east of the Curzon Line to the Soviet Union. 

(b) The economic arrangements appropriate to assure 
that such raw materials and heavy industrial resources 
of the area in question as are vital to European economy 
shall fairly serve that need, including particularly the 
need of Poland. 


In making its recommendations, the commission shall 
inquire into the report upon Polish resettlement and Ger- 
man settlement in the areas in question and the best 
means to assure effective utilization of such areas for the 
economic well-being of the Polish and German peoples 
and of Europe as a whole. 





Statement on Repatriation of German Prisoners 
of War From the Soviet Union 


[Released to the press at London May 13] 


The three Foreign Ministers have noted with sur- 
prise and deep concern the Soviet statement of May 
4 which declared that the repatriation of German 
prisoners of war from the Soviet Union to Germany 
has now been completed. They recall the repeated 
efforts made by the three Western Occupation 
Powers to secure the Soviet Government’s com- 
pliance with the quadripartite agreement to repa- 
triate all German prisoners of war by December 31, 
1948. 

The Soviet statement stands in sharp contradic- 
tion with the fact that a very large number of 
German families are still awaiting the return of 
their relatives taken prisoner of whom they have 
had direct news during their captivity in the Soviet 
Union. The Ministers note furthermore the in- 
consistencies among the scant data furnished at 
different times by the Soviet Government concerning 
the numbers, whereabouts and fate of German pris- 
oners of war and deported civilians. This situation 
reveals a grave disregard for human rights. 

It is moreover apparent that this is not an isolated 
incident since the Soviet Government has also failed 
to repatriate numerous nationals of German oc- 
cupied countries taken prisoner during the war as 
well as more than 300,000 Japanese nationals who 
still remain unaccounted for in Soviet territory. 

The Ministers have agreed that they will take all 
possible steps to obtain information bearing on the 
fate of prisoners of war and civilians not yet repa- 
triated from the Soviet Union and to bring about 
repatriation in the largest possible number of cases. 
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U.S. Rejects Czechoslovak 
Sham Peace Resolution to Congress 


[Released to the press May 24} 


Following is the text of a note delivered by Acting 
Secretary Webb to the Czechoslovak Embassy today: 


The Acting Secretary of State presents his com- 
pliments to His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Czechoslovakia and has the honor to refer to his 
note No. 2482/50 of April 27, 1950, transmitting 
copies for forwarding to the Congress of the 
United States of the text of the resolution adopted 
by the Czechoslovak National Assembly on 
February 22, 1950. 

Astonished by the offensive and baseless ref- 
erences to the United States contained in the reso- 
lution, this Government is completely unable to 
understand how one government, uttering profes- 
sions of peace, could send to another government 
an official communication so inconsistent with 
mutual understanding and normal relations 
between nations. 

It is obvious that this resolution, far from 
making a contribution to peace, increases the diffi- 
culty of developing international amity. 

The copies of the resolution transmitted by the 
Embassy’s note are accordingly returned herewith 
as unacceptable. 

* * * 


On April 27, 1950, the Czechoslovak Ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Vladimir Outrata, called on the Under 
Secretary James E. Webb, to present a note 
enclosing copies of a resolution adopted by the 
Czechoslovak National Assembly on February 22 
for forwarding to both Houses of Congress. 

The resolution accused the “imperialist powers,” 
led by the United States and Great Britain, of pur- 
suing a policy of aggression and threatening world 
peace in a “desperate” attempt to save the “crum- 
bling capitalist order” and destroy “true democ- 
racy,” in contrast to the Soviet Union which leads 
the “camp of peace and progress”; demanded the 
cessation of “imperialist production” of arms; and 
called upon “all parliaments of the world” to take 
a stand against war preparations and support the 
“world peace movement.” 


Five additional demands were: 


1. prohibition of production and use of atomic 
and other weapons of mass destruction, 

2. cessation of the “unjust” wars in Vietnam, 
Malaya, and elsewhere, 

3. an end to the revival of nazism and fascism 
and the policy of turning Western Germany into 
an “imperialist war base,” 

4. an end to the persecution of “fighters for 
peace” in capitalist, colonial, and semicolonial 
countries, and 
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5. the conclusion of a Great Powers “peace 
pact” within the framework of the United Nations. 


On May 24, the Department of State said that 
the resolution constitutes an integral part of the 
Soviet-Communist “peace” campaign sponsored 
by the World Congress of the Partisans of Peace. 
This so-called “peace” campaign serves as a propa- 
ganda cover and a pivot for all Communist and 
fellow-traveler activities ranging from “peace” 
demonstrations in Western Europe to armed con- 
flict in Indochina. 

The World Partisans of Peace Movement, 
founded in April 1949 at Paris, is staffed by Com- 
munist and fellow-traveler officials, with Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie as president. The movement has 
undertaken what it calls “concrete” actions, the 
most important of which are (1) the formation of 
“peace” committees to prevent the unloading of 
Mutual Defense Assistance equipment and (2) a 
world-wide campaign to support Soviet proposals 
in the United Nations on disarmament and the 
atomic bomb. 

The movement’s methods include the collection 
of petitions for presentation to the parliaments of 
the world; the dispatch of international delega- 
tions to various countries to present Soviet pro- 
posals; the convocation of world peace congresses ; 
and the formal peace proposals by Communist 
governments to the Western legislatures. 

The resolution was shown to and discussed with 
the leaders of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
who endorsed the Department of State’s opinion, 
that the reply to the Czechoslovak Ambassador 
should be simply to hand back the resolution. 


Department’s View Concerning 
Current Philippine Legislation 


[Released to the press May 12] 


The Department of State has received many in- 
quiries concerning its attitude in regard to legis- 
lation now under consideration by the Philippine 
Congress. In particular, inquiries have been re- 
ceived with regard to import-control legislation 
which would set aside certain percentages of im- 
port quotas for new Filipino importers. 

It is the Department’s view that much of this 
legislation would be highly discriminatory 
against American and other foreign business. Ac- 
cordingly, Ambassador Cowen has been instructed 
to make inquiry regarding such measures and, 
specifically, to make representations against the 
discriminatory provisions of the proposed legisla- 
tion in regard to import control. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


REVIEW, MAY 1-JUNE 15, 1950 


During the past 6 weeks, the Security Council 
has held one meeting and the Working Committee 
of its Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
two. United Nations field bodies established by 
the General Assembly have continued to function 
in Korea, Greece, Libya, and other parts of the 
world. At Lake Success, the Trusteeship Council 
is now having its seventh session. The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, sitting at The Hague, held 
public hearings on the question of the interna- 
tional status of South West Africa and set a June 
5 deadline for the filing of written briefs on the 
two remaining questions concerning the interpre- 
tation of the satellite peace treaties in connection 
with the alleged violations of human rights in 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. Suborgans of 
the Economic and Social Council have met in the 
Far East, Europe, and South America, as well as 
at Lake Success, and four of the specialized agen- 
cies have held conferences. In addition, a spe- 
cial Migration Conference, held under Io aus- 
pices, and a United Nations Technical Assistance 
Conference have been held. 

The Soviet boycott of all United Nations organs 
on which the Chinese National Government is 
represented continued and was carried over to 
the specialized agencies, on most of which the 
U.S.S.R. is not represented, through satellite 
walk-outs. 

Secretary-General Lie, in an effort to relieve 
East-West tension, held discussions in Washing- 
ton, Paris, Moscow, and London on the basis of 
his 10-point, 20-year program for the United Na- 
tions. Following these conversations, he said he 
was convinced that “the reopening of genuine 
negotiations on certain of the outstanding issues 
may be possible,” contingent upon prior settle- 
ment of the Chinese representation question. 
Commenting on Mr. Lie’s proposal, Secretary 
Acheson said that the United States is “willing to 
consider any possibilities put forward by Mr. Lie 
or by any other member of the United Nations 
which are believed to be practical” but that “so 
long as the Soviet Government continues its pres- 
ent policies,” the free nations must proceed “to 
create situations of strength in the free world be- 
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cause this is the only basis on which lasting agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government is possible.” 

On May 24, President Truman proclaimed that 
October 24, 1950, will again be observed as United 
Nations Day. 


Security Council 


At its one meeting on May 24, the Security 
Council unanimously decided to appoint, “should 
an appropriate occasion arise,” a rapporteur or 
conciliator for a situation or dispute brought to 
its attention. This decision was based on a 1949 
General Assembly recommendation. The Council 
has used this technique, notably in the Kashmir 
case. The two meetings on May 18 and June 8 
of the Working Committee of the Council’s Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments were de- 
voted to consideration, on the basis of United 
States proposals primarily, of the “safeguards” 
question in connection with any future agree- 
ment for the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. The United Nations representative in 
Kashmir, Sir Owen Dixon, is now on the Indian 
subcontinent and has taken over the powers and 
responsibilities of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan, in conformity with 
the Council’s resolution of March 14, 1950. The 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia con- 
tinues to be available in that country to observe 
and assist in, at the request of the parties, the gen- 
eral implementation of the Hague agreements es- 
tablishing the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and to carry out certain specific respon- 
sibilities with respect to the withdrawal of troops 
and the holding of elections. 


General Assembly 


Field bodies established by the General Assem- 
bly to deal with problems in Korea, Palestine, 
Greece, and the former Italian colonies have con- 
tinued their work, and the International Law 
Commission opened its second session on June 5. 
The Interim Committee’s subcommittee on inter- 
national cooperation in the political field has 
been active. 
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Korea.—The United Nations Commission on 
Korea, in accordance with its decision of May 4, 
observed the May 30 elections in the Republic of 
Korea, with a view to reporting to the General 
Assembly on their nature “as a continuing develop- 
ment of representative government in Korea.” On 
June 10, the Acting Deputy Principal Secretary of 
the Commission established contact with repre- 
sentatives of the North Korea people at Yohyon, 
north of the 38th parallel, but was not successful 
in delivering to them Commission documents con- 
cerning the unification question. He made the 
trip in response to an invitation from North Ko- 
rean sources to receive copies of a North Korean 
appeal concerning the unification of all Korea. 
This contact is the first one with the north that 
has been effected. 

Greece—On June 13, an observation group 
drawn from the Australian, Brazilian, French, 
Mexican, United Kingdom, and United States 
delegations to the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans completed an 11-day inspec- 
tion tour of the northern frontier areas of Greece. 
The Committee is now preparing to move to Ge- 
neva where it will draft a report on its work of the 
past year to be submitted to the General Assembly 
this fall. 

Former Italian Colonies—The Council for 
Libya, of which the United States is one of ten 
members, reconvened in Tripoli on June 12 after a 
month’s recess during which time its members 
visited the three Libyan territories—Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania, and the Fezzan. At this meeting, 
Col. Abdur Rahim Khan of Pakistan, Chairman 
of the Council, announced the Emir’s nomination 
of five Cyrenaican members to the Preparatory 
Committee for Libya. This committee, as pro- 
jected in the plans of the United Nations Commis- 
sioner, Adrian Pelt, is to recommend the method 
of election and the composition of the Libyan Na- 
tional Assembly called for under the General 
Assembly resolution and to draft the constitution 
to be submitted to that Assembly. The Tripoli- 
tanian and Fezzanese members of the Committee 
have yet tobe named. The Eritrean Commission, 
after conducting inquiries in Eritrea and receiving 
the views of the Governments of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Italy, France, and the United Kingdom on the 
future of that territory, moved to Geneva to write 
its report. This report on the disposition of 
Eritrea is, under the General Assembly resolution, 
to be submitted not later than June 15 for con- 
sideration by the Interim Committee and then by 
the General Assembly. The United States is not 
a member of this Commission nor of the Advisory 
Council for Somaliland, which, on May 5, met in 
Mogadishu to hear a review of the first month of 
United Nations trusteeship under Italian admin- 
istration. 

Palestine —The sixth progress report of the 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pal- 
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estine, covering the period December 9, 1949, to 
May 8, 1950, was issued at Geneva on June 1. It 
dealt primarily with the replies of Israel and the 
Arab states to the Commission’s memorandum of 
March 29 proposing new procedures to take into 
account the Arab requests for mediation and the 
Israeli request for direct negotiations. On June 8, 
the Commission made public another note, dated 
— 30, designed to clarify its position on the 
earlier proposals and to encourage their accept- 
ance. The Commission’s progress report also 
dealt with various aspects of the refugee problem. 
A second appeal for contributions to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East was sent out on May 8 
by the then Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Byron Price. The Omnibus For- 
eign Assistance Bill, signed by President Truman 
on June 1, included an authorization for a $27,- 
450,000 United States contribution to the Agency, 
= which $8,000,000 was made immediately avail- 
able. 

International Law Commission—Under the 
chairmanship of Manley O. Hudson of the United 
States, the International Law Commission, con- 
sisting of 15 international lawyers elected by the 
General Assembly, opened its second session on 
June 5 at Geneva. Reports on the law of treaties, 
arbitral procedure, and the regime of the high seas 
are among the working papers before the Com- 
mission that its members have prepared since the 
first session at Lake Success last year. 


Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council, on June 14, took the 
first major action of its seventh session, which 
convened on June 1, when it adopted a resolution 
referring back to the General Assembly the ques- 
tion of an international regime for Jerusalem. 
Under the resolution, the Council submits to the 
Assembly, without prejudice, a factual report on 
this question, together with the statute for Jeru- 
salem approved at the Council’s sixth session; the 
report of Roger Garreau, Council President dur- 
ing the sixth session, on his efforts to discuss the 
statute with Israel and Jordan; and Israel’s May 
26 reply to Garreau in which alternate proposals, 
not discussed by the Council, were made that place 
the Holy Places only under United Nations 
control. 


Economic and Social Council 


Eight of the Economic and Social Council’s 
twelve subsidiary commissions were in session dur- 
ing this period, five at Lake Success and the three 
regional Economic Commissions (for Asia and 
the Far East, for Europe, and for Latin America) 
in their respective regions. The Technical As- 
sistance Conference was also held at Lake Suc- 
cess. The United States was represented at all of 
these conferences. 
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Commission on Human Rights —The Commis- 
sion on Human Rights devoted the major portion 
of its sixth session, which met March 27-May 19, 
to consideration of the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights, and decided to submit its draft Covenant, 
which now includes measures of implementation, 
to the Economic and Social Council without rec- 
ommendation, thus leaving to the Council the deci- 
sion of whether to submit the Covenant to the next 
session of the General Assembly. The Commis- 
sion took no final vote on the draft Covenant as a 
whole because of its decision to refer to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council without discussion the 
two articles on how the Covenant is to be applied 
in the case of federal states and of colonial or non- 
self-governing territories. 

A subsidiary of the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Subcommission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press, held its fourth session at 
Montevideo, May 15-26. Carroll Binder of the 
United States proposed and the Subcommission 
adopted a resolution condemning the “jamming” 
of radio broadcasts across national boundaries as 
a violation of the right of freedom of information. 

Social Commission.—At its sixth session, April 
3-May 5, the Social Commission rejected the 
United States proposal for a continuing, long- 
range program to assist governments to develop 
and carry on their own programs on behalf of 
children. The United States, however, reserved 
the right to reintroduce the substance of this pro- 
posal in the Economic and Social Council. It 
considers that the Commission’s recommendations 
for continuation of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund “failed to outline clear and 
definite plans for programming, administering, 
and financing work in this field,” for which the 
Omnibus Foreign Assistance Bill authorizes an 
appropriation of 15 million dollars. The United 
States also initiated or cosponsored resolutions 
that were adopted on the training of social work- 
ers, a program for promoting the welfare of aged 
persons, social rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, including the blind, traffic in per- 
sons in the Far East, and a report on the world 
social situation. The Commission’s draft Decla- 
ration of the Rights of the Child was transmitted 
to the Economic and Social Council with the 
request that, after consultation with the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, it be submitted to the 


General Assembly for final approval. 

Status of Women.—The question of equal polit- 
ical rights for women was one of the main items 
considered by the Commission on the Status of 
Women during its fourth session May 8-19. The 
Commission asked the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his annual reports on the political rights of 
women, including women in trust territories. He 
was also asked to prepare a draft convention on 
this subject for later consideration and a study 
guide to assist women in countries where they 
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have recently acquired the right to vote. The 
Commission set forth certain principles to be used 
as a basis for a convention on the nationality of 
married women. The United States representa- 
tive, Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman, considered 
as a significant accomplishment the Commission’s 
adoption of “two fundamental principles of equal- 
ity in regard to the nationality of women: first, 
that there shall be no distinction based on sex as 
regards nationality ; and second, that neither mar- 
riage nor its dissolution shall affect the nationality 
of either spouse.” She thought this session was 
“significant also because of the progress apparent 
in the achievement of equal limes for women,” 
Statistical Commission.—During its fifth ses- 
sion, May 8-17, the Statistical Commission dealt 
with a 10-item agenda covering such technical 
subjects as classification of commodities for inter- 
national trade statistics, classification of occupa- 
tions, censuses of industrial production, price 
indices, and statistical sampling. The Commis- 
sion also recommended, at the suggestion of the 
United States member, Stuart A. Rice, that its 
membership be increased from 12 to 15 in order 
to achieve wider geographical representation on 
the Commission. 
Population Commission.—The relation between 
nein trends and economic and social factors, 
emographic aspects of technical assistance for 
economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and the question of migration studies at an 
international level were among the issues with 
which the fifth session of the Population Commis- 
sion, May 22-June 2, dealt. The Commission’s 
recommendations with respect to migration studies 
and research were based on a proposal made by 
the United States member, P. M. Hauser, who 
ointed out that Western Europe’s economic prob- 
ems might be in part due to the lack of balance 
between population and economic resources. In 
making its recommendations, the Commission also 
took into account the work of the Preliminary 
Conference on Migration which met at Geneva, 
April 25-May 9, to study ways of encouraging 
migration from overpopulated countries to under- 
developed areas where there is a shortage of 
manpower. 

Regional Commissions.—Its progress in moving 
from broad generalizations to the technical exami- 
nation of individual problems in such fields as 
inland transport and iron and steel was noted as 
a major achievement in the report adopted by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
at its sixth session at Bangkok, May 16-20. Am- 
bassador Edwin F. Stanton, who represented the 
United States, told the Commission of this Gov- 
ernment’s desire, through its technical assistance 
program, to help the countries in that region to 
improve living standards and to strengthen their 
economies. 

The fifth session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, which opened at Geneva on May 31 
reviewed the economic situation in Europe an 
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considered the reports on activities and future 
work programs of its committees and of the Com- 
mission itself. On the first day of the session, Am- 
passador W. Averell Harriman, who represented 
the United States, stressed the need for an exten- 
sion of commercial production and exchange in 
order to raise the standards of living of the 
European peoples and expressed satisfaction with 
the results obtained by the Commission’s Commit- 
tees on Coal, Timber, and Transport. Since China 
was not a member of this Commission, the repre- 
sentation question did not arise, and the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites were present throughout the ses- 
sion. The Executive Secretary, Gunnar Myrdal, 
released the text of a favorable Soviet reply to his 
suggestion that a European grain agreement might 
be concluded. Having found the reaction of other 
governments also encouraging, he announced to 
the Commission at the opening meeting that he 
would submit to the government concerned before 
the end of the summer the draft of such an agree- 
ment to serve as a basis for negotiation. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America, 
which opened its third session at Montevideo on 
June 5, is considering the problems of economic 
development in that region. The interest of the 
United States in development of the Latin Amer- 
ican economy was expressed by Ambassador Chris- 
tian Ravndal, who explained the various ways in 
which this country is cooperating toward this end 
and outlined the circumstances he thought would 
encourage foreign investment there. 

Economic Development.—Contributions total- 
ing $20,012,500 for the United Nations expanded 


program of technical assistance were pledged dur- 
ing the Technical Assistance Conference which 


met June 12-14. Sixty percent of this amount, 
$12,007,500, was offered by the United States fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Omnibus Forei 
Assistance Bill, which authorizes funds for tech- 
nical assistance. These contributions are to cover 
the first financial period of the operation, ending 
December 31, 1951. 


Specialized Agencies 


Besides the general conferences of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the World Health Or- 

anization, and the United Nations Educational, 

cientific and Cultural Organization, held during 
this period, the Council of the United Nations 
Food and es Organization and the Ex- 
ecutive and Liaison Committee of the Universal 
Postal Union have met. The United States is a 
member of all these agencies; the Soviet Union, 
however, is represented on only one—the Univer- 
sal Postal Union. The latter’s Executive Com- 
mittee, which is the first body to take such action, 
decided to seat the Chinese Communists at its 
session but rejected a proposal to exclude the 
Chinese Nationalists and to admit the Commu- 
nists on a permanent basis. The Council of the 
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Food and Agriculture Organization (Fao), which 
held its tar ent May 8-17 in Rome prepara- 
tory to establishing permanent Fo headquarters 
there sometime next year, discussed primarily 
financial and administrative arrangements for this 
move. 

International Labor Organization.—F ollowing 
a meeting of its Governing Body, the Interna- 
tional pe Organization (Ito) convened in its 
33d general conference on June 7 at Geneva. This 
conference, which is expected to last until July 1, 
voted on June 12, to admit the United States of 
Indonesia as the 61st member country of the Ino. 
Among the problems to be considered at this con- 
ference are: measures to combat world unemploy- 
ment, ways to increase labor productivity, collec- 
tive agreements on wages and conditions of em- 
ployment, conciliation and arbitration, labor- 
management-government cooperation, equal pa 
for men and women for work of equal value, mini- 
mum wage regulation in agriculture, and voca- 
tional training of adults, particularly the disabled. 

International Civil Aviation Organization.— 
The fourth session of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (Icao), which convened at 
Montreal on May 30, is considering primarily 
technical, economic, and legal problems involved 
in the safe and orderly development of interna- 
tional civil aviation. Icao’s role in the technical 
assistance program is also an item on the agenda. 

World Health Organization.—The third Assem- 
bly of the World Health Organization (Wuo), 
we Be met at Geneva, May 8-27, admitted four 
new members, Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos, and one associate member, Southern Rho- 
desia. With respect to those members that have 
signified their intention of withdrawing from the 
organization—The Republic of China, the 
U.S.S.R., and its satellites—the Assembly decided 
no action was desirable at the present time. 
Among other matters considered were a 4-1 year 
age and various problems in connection with 

HO’s central technical services, its field opera- 
tions, and its joint activities with other United 
Nations agencies. 

UNESCO.—The fifth general conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UnxEsco) opened at Florence 
on May 22. In the general debate at the beginning 
of the conference on the report of the organiza- 
tion’s activities, the United States representative, 
Howland H. Sargeant, called for curtailment of 
less essential activities and concentration on sev- 
eral major specific projects, particularly the exten- 
sion of democracy in areas where antidemocratic 
forces are still strong and potentially dangerous 
and the attainment of practical observance of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Later 
in the session, United States Senator William Ben- 
ton presented a resolution calling for concentrated 
Unesco efforts to further the democratic “self- 
education” of the peoples of Western Germany and 
Japan. 
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